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THE WEEK. 


—~eoo—— 


PARLIAMENT has been sitting 
daily, with the exception of 
Sunday, throughout the week, 
and considerable progress has 
been made in clearing off the work that must be 
accomplished before the prorogation. Last Saturday 
the Vaccination Bill was read a third time in the 
House of Commons, after protests from Mr. James 
Lowther, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Monk, Mr. Dun- 
combe, and others. Mr. Balfour defended the action 
of Ministers with regard to the Bill, and after a 
division on a proposal to recommit it, in which the 
figures were 133 to 29, the third reading was agreed 
to without a division. On Tuesday the measure 
was brought on for second reading in the House of 
Lords, and this stage was accomplished after a brief 
speech by Lord Harris, who had charge of the 
measure, no peer apparently thinking it worth his 
while to discuss it. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


A VERY important statement with regard to 
Chinese affairs was made in the House of Lords on 
Monday evening by Lord Salisbury, in reply to a 
question put by Lord Kimberley. The Prime 
Minister, speaking of the complaints which had been 
made against the Government, declared that it was 
no part of their duty to trace out plans for railways 
in foreign countries, to construct such railways, or to 
find the capital for their construction. Ministers 
had been urged to guarantee the capital for the con- 
struction of a railway between Burmah and the Yang- 
tse river that would be 2,000 miles long. To do so 
would be an entire reversal of the settled policy of the 
country, and would certainly require the sanction 
of Parliament. The Government had, however, 
instructed Sir Claude Macdonald a fortnight ago to 
inform the Chinese authorities that Her Majesty's 
Government would support them in resisting any 
Power which committed an act of aggression on 
China on account of her having granted permission 
to any British subject to make a railway or other 
public work. For his own part, he believed that our 
capitalists would get their full share of railway 
enterprises in China, but he failed to see how the 
liberty to make a railway in a foreign country could 
give anybody political power in that country. 





In the House of Commons on the same evening 
Mr. Curzon made a statement respecting China 
similar to Lord Salisbury’s, and on Tuesday, in 
answering Mr. Yerburgh, who had moved a reduction 





of the Foreign Office vote in order to call attention 
to the unsatisfactory policy of the Government in 
the Far East, the Under-Secretary entered into a 
fuller vindication of the course pursued by her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and ridiculed the panic that 
seemed to be prevailing in this country on the subject 
of China. He denied that the open door had been 
shut in our faces, either in Manchuria or else- 
where, and said that our Minister at Pekin had 
been instructed to give every possible encourage- 
ment and support to any trustworthy firm, syndi- 
cate, or company who wished to apply for any 
bond fide concession. Sir Edward Grey, in a brief 
reply to Mr. Curzon, expressed the anxiety which 
was felt with regard to this China question. He 
did not think that the concessions which had been 
secured by the Government were sufficient to remove 
that anxiety. On the contrary, the sense of strain 
had been intensified as well as the sense that British 
interests had been squeezed in the Far East. The 
assurance which Ministers had given to China was a 
new departure in our policy, and might bé followed 
by very grave consequences. The action of the 
Government had produced the feeling that there was 
a lack of initiative, energy, life, and personality 
about the conduct of our foreign policy. 





AMONG the other business of interest transacted 
in Parliament during the week has been a statement 
on Monday evening by the Duke of Devonshire on 
the subject of Secondary Education. The Duke pre- 
sented to the House of Lords Bills dealing with this 
subject, and explained their general nature. It was 
not intended, he said, to proceed further with them 
during the present session. In the House of 
Commons on the same evening the Elementary 
School Teachers’ Superannuation Bill was read a 
second time. On Tuesday evening Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in Committee of Supply, explained the 
manner in which the grants in aid for the West 
Indies are to be expended. The sum of £90,000 
is to be spent in clearing off deficits in Tobago, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Antigua, Montserrat, and 
the Virgin Islands, and £30,000 is to be spent 
upon the construction of roads in Dominica and the 
purchase of lands for peasant proprietorship in 
St. Vincent. Further, an agricultural and a botani- 
cal department is to be established for the West 
Indies, at a cost of £4,500 this year and £17,000 
in future years; communication between the West 
Indies and Canada, New York and London, is to be 
improved, the improvements costing £20,000 a year ; 
and model sugar manufactories are to be started in 
Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Kitts, partly by private 
enterprise and partly by Government grants. No 
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countervailing duties are to be imposed at present, 
Ministers not having given up the hope that the 
sugar bounties may yet be abolished by international 
agreements. Sir Edward Grey supported Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposals, which were opposed by 
Sir Howard Vincent and Mr. Labouchere. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons saw the 
last of the Irish Local Government Bill. The 
Lords’ amendments to that measure were con- 
sidered. To begin with, the proposed amendment 
giving the Galway Town Improvement Commis- 
sioners the powers possessed by the Mayor and 
Corporation of a county borough was ruled by the 
Speaker to be a breach of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and was not put to the vote. 
The other amendments inserted by the peers were 
all agreed to, the only serious opposition offered 
being to the amendment creating two-member con- 
stituencies for district councils. This, after some 
debate, was carried on a division by 116 to 64 votes. 
The Nonconformist Marriages Bill was read a third 
time, and several other measures were advanced a 
stage. 


AFTER the Second Reading of the Vaccination Bill 
had been carried in the House of Lords without 
debate or division, it was generally assumed that the 
measure was safe. Yet on Thursday night the 
storm which has been so long threatened actually 
burst, and the Tory Government was defeated in its 
own House by two votes. It is the more surprising 
that this should have taken place inasmuch as Lord 
Lister, who had been expected to curse the Vaccina- 
tion Bill, actually blessed it, although he regretted 
that it did not deal with the important question of 
re-vaccination. The defeat of the Government took 
place upon an amendment moved by Lord Faversham, 
omitting the so-called “ Conscience Clause.” The 
amendment found only official opponents, of whom 
Lord Salisbury was the chief. The Prime Minister 
made an urgent appeal to the Peers not to support 
the amendment. For once, however, their Lord- 
ships were not afraid to strike, and they rejected 
Mr. Balfour's compromise clause by 40 votes to 38, 


Tue election for Grimsby resulted in the return 
of Mr. Doughty, the ex-Liberal, by a majority of 
1,751 votes over Mr. Wintringham, the Liberal can- 
didate. This sweeping majority is explained by the 
fact that the Tories, swallowing their personal 
objections to Mr. Doughty, gave him an almost 
solid vote, only 204 votes being given to Mr. 
Melhuish, the Independent Conservative candidate. 
Mr. Doughty had the command of the organisation 
which had secured his own return in the first 
instance, and he had in addition the support of the 
Tory organisation both at Grimsby and in London. 
These facts, added to his personal popularity among 
his fellow-townsmen, sufficiently account for his 
victory, though the largeness of his majority was 
unquestionably a surprise and disappointment to 
the Liberal party. 


THE precise and serious allegations that have 
been made as to the extent to which the election at 
Grimsby has been affected by corrupt practices of 
the most gross and unblushing character demand 
serious investigation. We are not, of course, pre- 
pared to endorse the statements that have appeared 
in many provincial newspapers with regard to the 
conduct of this election. But if a tenth part of the 
stories that are being told ave true it is evident that 
a strong case has been made out for an inquiry. 
We trust that the Liberals of Grimsby will do their 
duty in this matter, and will insist upon a thorough 
examination into the political methods which seem 
to prevail in the borough. In the meantime it 
would seem that very little political importance is to 
be attached to any election for Grimsby. Until the 





town has cleared itself from the stigma which now 
rests upon it, indeed, the politics of its member is not 
a matter of any consequence. 





THE Liberal party has gained a great triumph at 
Launceston, where Mr. Fletcher Moulton has been 
elected, in place of the late Radical member, Mr. 
Owen, by a majority of 1,088 votes. This is nearly 
double the Liberal majority secured at the last 
election, and it shows that in Cornwall the tide is 
running more strongly than ever in favour of Liberal 
principles. One curious feature of the election is 
the fact that Sir F. Wills, the Unionist candidate, 
actually polled fewer votes than he received in 1895. 
Mr. Moulton’s election means the return to the House 
of Commons of a man of high intellectual dis- 
tinction, whose consistent Liberalism has been un- 
affected by all the changes of the last ten years. 


Tue Prince of Wales continues, we are glad to 
say, to make favourable progress towards recovery 
from his recent severe accident. On Saturday he 
was removed from Marlborough House to the Royal 
Yacht Osborne, which is lying in the Solent, and he 
is thus able to breathe a purer and more invigorating 
atmosphere than that of London in the month of 
August. His journey was accomplished in perfect 
safety, and has had no ill-effects upon his condition. 
The Princess of Wales, who was staying with him 
on board the Osborne, left the vessel suddenly on 
Tuesday evening in consequence, it was stated, of 
the receipt of disquieting intelligence as to the state 
of her mother, the venerable Queen of Denmark. 
Her Royal Highness left London for Copenhagen on 
Wednesday morning, being -accompanied on her 
journey by Sir Francis Laking, the household 
surgeon to the Prince of Wales. 


ONE of the most exciting incidents of the week 
has been the continuation of the evidence given by 
Mr. Hooley with respect to his insolvency in the 
Bankruptcy Court. It will be remembered that in 
his original evidence Mr. Hooley made some remark- 
able statements with regard to the sums he declared 
that he had paid to certain peers and other persons 
of influence for the purpose of inducing them to 
become directors of the different companies of 
which he was the promoter. Most of these 
statements had subsequently been denied, wholly 
or in part, by the persons who were affected 
by them. On Monday Mr. Hooley reiterated his 
original statements, declaring that he could bring 
forward proof of their accuracy, whilst he entered 
into further particulars as to the disbursement of 
large sums of money either to induce gentlemen to 
lend their names to his undertakings, or, as he 
bluntly expressed it, as payment to blackmailers. 
Furthermore, he declared that two attempts had 
been made, since his first appearance in court, to 
induce him to withdraw or modify his evidence 
against Lord De la Warr and Lord Albemarle. In 
both these cases, according to his story, he was 
offered a sum of £1,000 if he would repudiate his 
former evidence. Both Lord De la Warr and Lord 
Albemarle have given explicit and indignant denials 
to the serious charge thus brought against them by 
Mr. Hooley, whilst there has been an avalanche of 
denials of his statements affecting other persons. 
The examination of the debtor has been adjourned 
until next week, and in the meantime his remark- 
able statements, which affect so injuriously the 
honour of many public men, have been the general 
subject of comment. 


AFTER a rally which lasted for two 
days, Prince Bismarck had a sudden 
attack of cedema of the lungs on 
Saturday afternoon last and died at about 11 p.m., 
after suffering agonising pain for several hours. 


ABROAD. 
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The sad and unexpected end has, of course, produced 
a great sensation throughout Germany, although 
there is no evidence of such an outburst of rever- 
ential affection among the people as Mr. Gladstone’s 
death awoke in this country. The Emperor, who 
was at Bergen in the Hohenzollern at the time, at 
once left for home, previously telegraphing to Count 
Herbert Bismarck that he should prepare a place for 
his father’s remains “in the cathedral in Berlin 
beside my ancestors.” He had not counted on 
the persistence of the Prince’s hostility. So 
Count Bismarck had to explain that his father 
had requested to be buried at Friedrichsruh, 
and had even written his own epitaph, which 
was to contain the pointed words: “A _ true 
German servant of Kaiser Wilhelm I.”—ignoring his 
two later masters altogether. It stands to the 
Emperor's credit that he did not allow this snub to 
prevent him from visiting Friedrichsruh with the 
Empress and staying for a service in the castle. He has 
since issued through the Reichsanzeiger a rhetorical 
rescript in which he hails the ex-Chancellor as “ the 
master of statecraft, the fearless fighter in war as 
in peace, the most devoted son of the Fatherland, the 
man whom God created to be the instrument for 
achieving the realisation of the imperishable aspira- 
tion for German unity and greatness.” <A State 
service was held in the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church in Berlin on Thursday, the Emperor and 
Empress occupying seats before the altar. The 
arrangements for the service were too hurried 
for it to be adequately impressive. It is noted that 
no member of the Bismarck family was present, 
although a royal pew bad been left vacant for them. 
The Queen and the Prince of Wales have sent 
telegrams of sympathy. The coffin has been 
temporarily interred, pending the completion of the 
mausoleum at Friedrichsrub. 


Tue American reply to the Spanish application 
for terms of peace, sent through the French Ambas- 
sador last Saturday, took the line that had been 
expected, demanding the cession of all Spain’s West 
Indian island possessions and one of the Ladrones. 
The question of the Philippines was to be postponed 
for further inquiry, but Manila and its bay would 
be held in the meantime. The United States will 
not assume the Cuban Debt, but, on the other hand, 
will not demand a war indemnity. A Spanish- 
American Commission will work out details ; but all 
the Spanish troops must be removed from Cuba and 
Puerto Rico forthwith. The Spanish Cabinet met 
on Monday to consider these conditions, but it was, of 
course, inevitable that several days should be 
frittered away in asking for explanations on minor 
points. On Wednesday M. Cambon was informed 
that the main terms could not be modified, but that 
the Spanish army in Cuba might possibly be allowed 
to keep its arms, although all military stores would 
be confiscated. The final Spanish reply is expected 
to-day, and if anticipations be realised an armistice 
will be declared immediately. 


THE doubt as to the future of the Philippines, 
due rather to the sheer difficulty of knowing what 
to do than to any fresh irruption of the “New 
Imperialism,” has been deepened during the week 
by the serious reports from Admiral Dewey and 
General Merritt. The insurgent leader, Aguinaldo, 
defies the Americans, and thus for the second time 
in this singular campaign the liberators have come 
very near to an alliance with the oppressors against 
whom they started out. The only thing certain, as 
we write, is that the American force will have to 
be largely increased; and it is estimated that in 
place of the old peace army of 27,000 men, 50,000 
will now be needed for Cuba, 30,000 for the Philip- 
pines, and 20,000 for Puerto Rico. In the‘last-named 
island the joyful surrender of Ponce to General 
Miles has been followed by the seizure of two 





small places, Arroyo and Guayamo. The officers of the 
Cuban army have made serious representations to 
General Shafter as to the danger from malarial and 
yellow fevers. The army must, they say, be moved 
at once to the mainland, “or perish.” In view of 
this unprecedented remonstrance, the War Office is 
taking measures to remove the troops to Long Island. 
In Spain there is now lively fear of a Carlist out- 
break; and a number of suspected journals have 
been suspended and clubs closed. 


Ir the Pekin telegrams are at all to be trusted, it is 
evident that a critical point has been reached in the 
negotiations for railway concessions, and that the situ- 
ationis neither adequately nor accurately described by 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Curzon. To define this kind 
of investment as “burning our fingers in China” is 
not very sagacious ; to suggest that British financiers 
are timid and unenterprising is simply silly in 
face of the other declaration that this country has 
got concessions “ not only greater than those granted 
to any other rival but greater than those granted to 
all her rivals.” If true, this would go far to explain, 
if not to justify, the Russian opposition—“ again 
reiterated and emphasised” by M. Pavloff after Sir 
Claude Macdonald's assurance to the Yamen last 
week—to the Niu-Chwang contract of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, and the French opposition 
to the Kowloon-Canton scheme of Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. No detailed information con- 
firmatory of the rosy Ministerial statement is forth- 
coming; and in any case there is this plain dilemma: If 
Lord Salisbury was justifiedin declaring that England 
would “ not tolerate any interference of another 
Power with a British loan contract freely entered 
into by the Chinese,” then he is bound by those same 
justifying circumstances to stand to his guns. It is 
bad enough to discover that Great Britain has no 
special interests secured in the Yang-tse region, but 
this persistent Russian opposition raises a still more 
crucial question—a question not of predominance 
but of bare survival. So far there is no confirmation 
of the report that the negotiations for the British 
Niu-chwang extension are broken off, and Dr. Yung 
Win has obtained an extension of time for the 
pursuance of the Tientsin-Chinkiang scheme. The 
only altogether good news is the publication of the 
revised regulations for inland navigation, which open 
up the whole empire, instead of only the treaty 
provinces, to all classes of steamers. 





News from Uganda is anxiously awaited. The 
last despatch in the Parliamentary paper just issued 
(C. 8941) bears the date, Rampola, April 21st, at 
which time Major Macdonald was conducting opera- 
tions in various directions, Mwanga being still at 
large at the head of bands of marauders. Major 
Macdonald states the total loss on the British side as 
725 killed and wounded, but private letters give a 
much higher figure, and declare further that morethan 
a third of the English officers employed in the region 
have fallen. The history of the protectorate since 
the rebellion is a succession of tragic blunders. The 
official reports give a black enough account of it, 
but private advices put it in a yet more gloomy 
light. There seems to be a consensus of testimony 
as to the excusable character of the first Soudanese 
revolt, and that it would have been ended by a re- 
dress of grievances, as Major Mockler-Ferryman 
puts it in Macmillan’s, “had any of the European 
officers been able to speak the language of 
their men.” Such episodes as the murder of Major 
Thruston and his comrades, Wilson and Scott, speak 
loudly of the courage of individual Englishmen thus 
hopelessly isolated and cutnumbered, but are omin- 
ous for the future of our Imperial adventures in 
these far-distant regions. 





Ir housekee are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving tue workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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THE concentration of troops toward the front 
preparatory to the advance upon Omdurman has 
been proceeding rapidly during the last few days, 
British Guards and Lancers going south from Cairo, 
and Egyptian troops moving up to the Atbara camp. 
Great quantities of stores are being got together, 
and Sir Herbert Kitchener is at the same time keep- 
ing a sharp eye upon the enemy. On the whole, the 
men bear the heat wonderfully well. 


THERE are several new developments in the never- 
ending Dreyfus-Zola-Esterhazy-Picquart affairs. In 
the first place, M. Zola has obtained a verdict, with 
5,000 frs. damages, against the Petit Journal for libel- 
ling his father. Then there is a fresh criminal charge 
against Esterhazy, who is alleged to have swindled 
a young relative, Count Christian Esterhazy, and his 
mother of sums amounting to nearly 40,000 frs. In 
regard to the original question, now overlaid by a 
web of consequent disputes, the “ Dreyfusite” 
section of the Ministry is understood to be gaining 
strength, and the integrity of the Cabinet isthought to 
be threatened. The suspension of Professor Stapfer, of 
Bordeaux, has certainly weakened M. Bourgeois. A 
much respected and prominent playwright, M. Jules 
Barbier, bas resigned his grade of Officer of the 
Legion of Honour owing to the withdrawal of M. 
Zola’s ribbon. Finally, there is an open dispute 
between the examining magistrate, M. Bertulus, who 
holds Colonel du Paty de Clam and Mme. Pays 
in custody, and the Procurator, M. Feuilloley, who 
wants the charge against them of being parties to a 
conspiracy to injure Colonel Picquart by means of 
forgeries to be dismissed as frivolous, and who also 
refuses to give Maitre Labori access to the papers in 
the case. 


THE elections to the French Conseils Généraux 
and d' Arrondissement took place in perfect calm on 
Sunday, and they leave these departmental bodies 
without any notable change in character. Where 
members stood for re-election they were generally 
successful, without even any considerable change in 
the voting. The official returns naturally show a 
slight gain for the Radicals, but the elections were 
fought wholly on questions of local administration, 
and they are without any other political significance, 


THE measures taken last year for the adminis- 
trative and fiscal reorganisation of France's Far 
Eastern possessions were followed and completed on 
Monday by the issue of a decree of financial unifi- 
cation. Hitherto, the colonies of Cochin-China and 
Laos, and the protectorates of Annan and Tonquin, 
and Cambodia, have been four separate countries 
with separate budgets and separate administrations 
save for the bond of a common Governor-General. 
M. Trouillot, the Colonial Minister, in giving them a 
common budget, which will carry with it en- 
hanced credit and will enable them to under- 
take works of internal development and com- 
mon defence, utters what is enthusiastically 
regarded as the birth-certificate of Indo-China. The 
scheme is the more warmly received in France 
because it is expected (to) materially/reduce the sub- 
ventions which the Republic has had to furnish to 
these possessions, by throwing the whole cost of 
native troops upon the common purse. The saving 
during the coming year is expected to amount to 
16} million frs., and the hope is entertained that 
the dominion will soon become wholly self-support- 
ing. The money by which this is to be effected will 
be raised by customs duties and indirect taxation, the 
local budgets being left as at present. How the people 
of Cochin-China, who boast of regular surpluses, will 
like an arrangement which makes them pay for the 
equally regular deficiencies of Tonquin remains to be 
seen. The result of the raising of this question may 
be a reform of the government of the former colony, 
which is at present run by a ring of officials who 








command no less than 72 per cent. of the votes 
for the Colonial Council. These gentlemen must 
evidently be disestablished, and a beginning is to be 
made by reducing the budget of Cochin-China from 
35 to 10 million frs. Plainly, M. Trouillot is a 
man of courage. 


AN extraordinary verdict was 
given by a jury at the Liverpool 
Assizes on Tuesday, in a case in 
which an actor-manager named Tearle sued the 
proprietor of the Birmingham Post for damages for 
an alleged libel in the shape of a criticism upon a 
new play produced by Mr. Tearle at Birmingham, 
on the 21st March last. The play—which was called 
“ The Christian’s Cross and the Martyr's Crown "’— 
was not a success at Birmingham, and Mr. Tearle 
apparently attributed its ill-success to the fact that it 
was criticised with some severity in the Birmingham 
Post. It appeared from the evidence that all the other 
papers in Birmingham had criticised the same play 
adversely, and the judge directed that if the 
criticism was honest and fair, there was no ground 
for the action. The jury, however, found for the 
plaintiff and awarded him damages to the amount 
of £40. Apparently, for the future the critic who 
has to pronounce upon the merits of a play or a 
book will have to take into account the fact that 
his criticism may be submitted to the judgment of a 
common jury, and that he may consequently be 
fined heavily by men who, whatever may be their 
individual virtues, are certainly not placed in the 
jury box because of their special fitness for pro- 
nouncing upon literary questions. 


LITERATURE, etc. 





AN immense flood of reminiscences and other 
biographical fragments has been let loose by the 
death of Prince Bismarck, and interest in his career 
is likely to increase, for there must be wonderful 
stories hidden away somewhere which could not be 
printed until now. For in:tance, Dr. Moritz Busch 
has published during the week Bismarck’s letter of 
resignation, addressed to the present Emperor 
in 1890, and this is said to be only the be- 
ginning of a new series of political revela- 
tions. Bismarck had himself been at work, 
with secretarial help, upon his Memoirs since his 
retirement, and it is now stated that three volumes 
are already prepared for the press, and will be 
issued by the firm of Cotta, who have paid heavily 
for the right of publication. Another report is to 
the effect that Dr. Chrysander, the late Prince's 
secretary, has been commissioned by the family to 
write a biography. 


Tuere is hardly, any life in the publishing 
world; we have nearly reached the lowest 
point of the seasonal ebb. Among the very 
few announcements of forthcoming books we 
notice that the second volume of Mr. Murray’s edi- 
tion of Byron's “ Letters and Journals,” bringing the 
record down to 1813, will contain a number of new 
letters of considerable interest, two unsigned reviews 
by Byron of contemporary poetry, restored passages, 
hitherto unpublished notes, and a long letter by 
Lady Caroline Lamb. Mr. Rider Haggard has been 
straying out of the world of romance into that of 
rural reality, and now promises the true story of 
“ A Farmer's Year” (Longmans). Mr. J. G. Millais, 
F.Z.S., has nearly finished the Life of his famous 
father. Sir Herbert Maxwell is writing a biography 
of Wellington for Messrs. Sampson Low. The second 
volume of Spurgeon’s Autobiography is nearly ready, 
and Mr. George Allen is preparing a cheap edition of 
Ruskin's “ Preeterita.” 


Tue obituary of the week in- 
cludes, beside Prince Bismarck 
and Principal Caird, who are 
spoken of elsewhere, the names of the Earl of 


OBITUARY. 
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Mansfield, an eloquent member of the House of 
Commons from 1830 to 1840, when his father died, 
and he virtually retired into the life of a great 
landlord-farmer, sportsman, and county magnate; 
Dr. Otto Ribbeck, successor of Ritschl in the 
chair of Classical Philology at Leipzic; M. Charles 
Garnier, architect of the Opera House in Paris; 
Dr. Walsh, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Toronto 
for the last thirty years, and prime mover in the 
Pan-Irish Convention in Dublin two years ago; 
Dr. R. N. Young, Wesleyan scholar, preacher, and 
divine ; Surgeon-General John Murray, M.D., late of 
the Indian Medical Department, and a well-known 
cholera specialist; Rev. W. G. Lyon, Chaplain for 
the S.P.G. for Klondike (on his way thither); Dr. 
Edward Aveling, Social Democrat, botanist, and 
playwright; Mr. A. F. Macdonald, war corre- 
spondent; and Mr. Richard Dowling, novelist and 
journalist. 





BISMARCK. 


—— wo ——_ 


T is not an easy matter for an English Liberal to 
I express himself freely with regard to the char- 
acter and career of Prince Bismarck. Custom now- 
adays seems to demand that when a public man 
dies the press of all parties should conspire to praise 
him, and for a day or a week, as the case may be, 
the universal chorus of laudation ascends above his 
bier. There is much that is good in this custom, 
even though it be carried to excess; but it makes it 
very difficult for those who cannot join in the ap- 
plause that follows the hero to his grave to say 
anything at all about him. Prince Bismarck has 
been praised, as he well deserved to be, by all 
Germans ; for whether his policy was right or wrong, 
he was theGnost*staunch and answerving of patriots, 
and he had undoubtedly the foremost part in con- 
structing that great empire which has given to the 
Teuton his new place in Europe and the world. But 
here in England, we see that he is praised almost as 
warmly, not merely in Tory newspapers, where such 
praise is not unbecoming, but even in the organs of 
a militant Radicalism and of advanced Socialistic 
thought. This is hard to understand; for if there 
were any two things that Bismarck hated and fought 
against all his life, they were Radicalism and 
Socialism. The charity which thinketh no evil of 
the dead may possibly be accountable for the 
phenomenon. We wish we could believe so; for, 
failing this explanation, we are driven to the painful 
conclusion that Prince Bismarck’s methods are those 
which even some of our advanced Liberals secretly 
in their hearts admire. That is, surely, a conclusion 
that is passing strange. 

It would be gratuitous folly to underrate the 
great intellectual qualities and wonderful achieve- 
ments of the great man whom Germany has just 
lost. In will-power, in political sagacity, and in 
that commanding energy which compels success, 
Bismarck will stand beside the very greatest figures 
in modern history, whilst if we measure him solely 
by the extent of his actual achievement—the creation 
of a united German Empire—he must tower above 
all of his contemporaries, and indeed above all the 
statesmen of the last ninety years. So much as this 
we freely concede to his admirers. We must, besides, 
admit the rare fascination which the character of 
such a man necessarily possesses for the outer 
world. People always love a man who can do 
things, and they are very much inclined to compare 
him with the man who merely says things, to the 
serious disadvantage of the latter. They forget 
that sometimes words are greater than deeds—nay, 
rather, are deeds themselves. But, judged by this 





popular standard, Bismarck was certainly an astound- 
ing tigure. He was always doing things, and doing 
things so great and daring that they fairly con- 
founded the judgment of the spectator. From the 
time when he first came fairly into the front rank 
of statesmen, his life was a perpetual struggle with 
difficult problems and a perpetual triumph over 
them. Having laid his plans with brilliant audacity 
and masterly precision, he proceeded to carry them 
out with a resolution and a courage that were 
worthy of Napoleon. Mountains seemed to stand 
in the way of the realisation of his projects. But 
so much the worse for the mountains. They had to 
go. Some of his colossal schemes demanded for 
their fulfilment the shedding of oceans of human 
blood ; and blood was accordingly poured forth in 
a flood. The high and mighty of the earth—some 
of the very highest and mightiest—had to be 
humbled in order that the plans of this Prussian 
squireen might be realised; and humbled they were 
into the very dust. As for the great masses of the 
people, not only in Prussia, but in all the other 
lands included in the Bismarckian policy, they were 
treated as the mere pawns in the game, moved 
hither and thither at the will of the player or swept 
from the board altogether. And the end of it all 
was that the brilliant, wonderful player won the 
masterful game, and achieved a success so dazzling 
that even yet the world scarcely realises all that is 
involved in it. 

It is not wonderful that people have fairly lost 
their self-command when looking on at this mar- 
vellous career, and that many are apt to take the 
measure of the man’s success as the measure of the 
man himself. There are certain facts, however, 
which must be remembered by those who seek to 
appraise the career of Prince Bismarck at its true 
value. No one, to begin with, was ever so fortunate 
as he was in the instruments he found ready to his 
hands when he began the great work which made 
him for a time the arbiter of Europe. He had, in the 
first place, a king who was virtually absolute, and 
who was ready to do everything that he wished— 
though not always, perhaps, without a certain show 
of resistance. He had, through the king, the 
control of the greatest fighting machine the world 
has ever produced; and he had at the head of that 
army the most brilliant strategist of the century. 
Without William the First, the German Army, and 
Count Moltke, Prince Bismarck, despite his enormous 
force of character and his extraordinary genius for 
politics, would probably have died, if not an obscure, 
at all events a disappointed and unsuccessful, man. 
Those who have been praising him so lavishly during 
the last few days are bound to remember how largely 
the success by which they are dazzled was due to 
the fact that Prince Bismarck had these excep- 
tional circumstances in his favour. It will, of course, 
be said that it was only by his own force of character 
that he won the confidence of the king and made 
him virtually his tool. It is quite true; but sup- 

sing William the First had been a man of a 

ifferent mould—supposing, to go no further, he had 
been a man like his grandson, the present Emperor 
—where in such a case would have been Bismarck’s 
life-work ? One is reminded by the question of the 
humorous German proverb that enjoins children to 
be very careful in their choice of parents. Nor can 
the old Chancellor be credited either with the 
creation of the German army or with the genius 
which made Moltke the victor on so many fields, 
These things were the gifts placed in his hands by 
fortune. That he knew how to use them with 
astonishing effect is his exceeding great merit, of 
which he can be deprived by no one, But if he had 
not received those gifts his policy could never have 
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been carried to a successful issue. Furthermore, he 
was exceptionally fortunate in the enemies he had to 
meet. The French Empire was rotten to the core 
when he led it, with almost devilish ingenuity, into 
the field from which there was no escape except by 
war. Everybody now knows that France was doomed 
before the first gun was fired in 1870. Even the 
valour of her citizens could not enable her to escape 
from the slough of impotence in which Napoleon the 
Third and his enfowrage had plunged her. She 
would have been beaten even by a smaller statesman 
than Bismarck and a less brilliant strategist than 
Moltke. On the other hand, it will be said that 
to Bismarck belongs the credit of having discerned 
the real state of France long before others did, and 
of having taken steps to profit by it. This is 
perfectly true, and it points to what was Bismarck’s 
greatest virtue as a statesman—his penetrating 
insight into affairs, his soundness of judgment, and 
his unrivalled promptitude in action. All these 
qualities he possessed in a most conspicuous degree, 
and he deserves full credit for them. But the 
greatness of the work which is associated with his 
name must not blind the world to the fact that the 
work was not his alone, and would never have been 
achieved but for the special circumstances which 
favoured him. 

We have left ourselves but little space in which 


to discuss his personal character and the nature of 


the policy of which he was the representative. And 
perhaps it is as well that we should be brief upon 
these subjects, seeing that we certainly cannot share 
the views regarding them that seem to be popular at 
this moment. We cannot forget the many dark 
stains upon his political career, the infamous manner 
in which he dealt with those whom he regarded 
as his rivals or antagonists. The names of Arnim 
and Bunsen are alone sufficient to recall this side of 
his character. It was illustrated afresh during his 
years of retirement at Friedrichsruh, when the 
great man forgot his greatness and the world was 
treated to a spectacle that everybody will now 
willingly forget. “The greatest, wisest, mean- 
est ot mankind,” is not a phrase which can be 
justly applied to Prince Bismarck; but, undoubt- 
edly, if he was both great and wise, he lacked 
the magnanimity and the moral stature which a man 
must have, if he is to escape the charge of meanness. 
As for his policy, it was, in one word, the negation 
of that which we understand as Liberalism. It was 
founded upon force, it ignored justice, and it had 
for its end the suppression of individual freedom. 
For these reasons, if for no other, we cannot, as 
Liberals, yield to the contagion of adulation to 
which some of our Liberal contemporaries seem to 
have succumbed. The glamour of his undoubted 
greatness cannot blind us to the nature of the 
foundations upon which his career and his policy 
were raised. 





CHINA. 


W" confess to having read Lord Salisbury’s 

speech in the House of Lords, and Mr. 
Curzon’s in the House of Commons, with every desire 
to learn that they had profited by the good advice 
which they have received from the press, but without 
feeling any more confidence than before in their 


executive capacity. Indeed, we find it a little diffi- 
eult to understand why the speeches should have 
made a favourable impression. Let us first analyse 
their theories, and then their facts. Lord Salisbury 
lays down certain hard-and-fast principles which are 
to guide the Foreign Office. He says it is not the 
business of the Government to make railways in 





China, or to obtain concessions for railways, 
or to guarantee a railway loan. All they can 
do is to support with their influence at Pekin any 
capable English capitalists who endeavour to 
secure concessions, to assure the Chinese Govern- 
ment that they will support them as against any 
Power which threatens to take hostile steps in the 
event of those concessions being granted, and to 
endeavour to get a clause against undue preference 
introduced into the concessions made by other 
Powers. None of these propositions seem to us of 
universal application. Generally speaking, Govern- 
ments had better not embark in railway construction _ 
at all. But if it could be shown, for instance, thata . 
railway from Burma to Yunnan was physically ‘ 
practicable at reasonable cost, but was not likely 
to be commercially successful at once, political ex- 
pediency might justify the Government in building 
it, or guaranteeing the interest on the cost of 
construction. Russian Asia is to be brought, by a 
Government line, into physical connection with the 
Chinese railway system of the future, and England 
may have to follow Russian methods in certain 
contingencies. Generally speaking, again, it would be 
absurd to suppose that England ought to guarantee 
railway loans made by other countries, but England 
offered not long ago to guarantee a Chinese loan 
for no reproductive purpose, but merely to get 
the Japanese out of Wei-hai-Wei. A railway 
loan, properly secured, and made under such 
conditions as would assure the opening up of China 
for European trade, might be an excellent national 
investment. Nor, again, is there much in the point 
that the Government cannot try to get concessions 
for individual Englishmen. There are concession- 
hunters of all sorts at Pekin. It is the duty of our 
Government to advise the Yamen as to which are in 
a position to carry out their undertakings, and to 
advise responsible capitalists as to which applications 
have the best chance of success. As it is, some 
English capitalists have sent out foreigners to look 
for concessions, merely because they think those 
foreigners will be better backed by their Ministers 
than Englishmen would be. It is useless to attempt 
to do anything in China if we are still bound down 
by Ricardian doctrines as to the duties of Govern- 
ments. 

As for Mr. Carzon’s platitudes about the open 
door, they really do not help us at all. The 
open-door policy in tariff matters is by no means 
inconsistent with an understanding as to spheres 
of influence in railway construction. Our Govern- 
ment voluntarily promised the German Government 
that they would not support English concessions for 
railways in the German sphere. Was this shutting 
the open door against English capital, or was it not? 
On the one hand, it may be argued that the denial to 
Englishmen of equal facilities for investment, and 
the probability of German importers being specially 
favoured on German-built railways, may handicap 
British trade. On the other hand, the treaty and 
other ports in the German sphere will probably 
be open to British and Germans on equal terms, and 
this is all that the Government means by the open 
door. What the Germans will have in their sphere 
the English might have in theirs—if they had a 
sphere. Thus a certain claim to local preference 
for railway concessions is by no means inconsistent 
with the policy of the open door. The possession 
of lines of our own in one part of China would be 
the only real security against unfair treatment on 
French or German lines in other parts of China. 
The suggested provision, by clauses in the Emperor’s 
decrees, for equal facilities for all nations on the new 
railways, is probably one of Lord Salisbury’s jokes. 
It is hard enough for the law to prevent undue 
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preferences in this country, with a railway com- 
mission and luxuries of that kind. In China it 
simply could not be done. 

So much for the theories: now for the facts. 
The Foreign Ofdice persists in supposing that the 
Russians have nothing to do with the Pekin-Hankow 
line. In this they are quite alone. Up to a point, 
Lord Salisbury’s statement agrees with that which 
we made last week. The Belgian syndicate was a 
legitimate commercial venture. It obtained the 
provisional contract with the Chinese Railway Depart- 
ment more than a year ago. But, as we showed, 
the terms of that contract were such that the Belgians 
did not think it would be profitable. They took no 
active steps to carry the matter farther. It was then 
that the Russo-Chinese Bank came on the scene, 
and that the Russian and French Ambassadors 
forced the Chinese Railway Department to grant 
more favourable terms to the concessionaires. Lord 
Salisbury says the Belgians are not bound to Russia 
by their contract. This may or may not be literally 
true ; we believe itisnot. But even if it was literally 
true, the arbitrator between the contractors of the 
Railway Department is to be the French Am- 
bassador. Does anyone suppose that he will 
not use his power so as to obtain mastery over 
the line for the Franco-Russian alliance? The 
statements of the Government relating to the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank’s contract for a railway 
loan are difficult to reconcile with the Times and 
Reuter telegrams, and the worst of it is that the 
newspaper men are usually the better informed. 
The American trade in North China is actually 
larger than the British, and we trust that President 
McKinley will back us in silencing M. Pavloff’s 
extraordinary pretensions. Again, Lord Salisbury 
has heard nothing of French opposition to the 
line from our new possession opposite Hong Kong 
to Canton. This would be a line of 100 miles 
or so, immensely profitable from the start, and 
likely to be the beginning of a trunk line leading 
north to Hankow. We believe that the French 
have made no formal protest against the little 
line, but are secretly opposing it and are trying 
to get the big line for themselves. There would 
probably be some difficulty owing to the opposition 
of the people to foreigners, but for this very reason 
it is most important that we should not let the 
French get the concession. The French concession- 
aires would probably act just as the Russians are 
doing near Port Arthur: take the land for nothing, 
as they are legally entitled to do under the absurd 
Imperial decrees, and call in soldiers to suppress 
the tumult caused by this confiscation. The French 
Government would be merely supporting French 
subjects who had been attacked when exercising 
their legal rights, and we should have no ground for 
interference. Thus, though the concession of the 
Pekin-Hankow line to the Belgians under Russian 
and French protection is a serious danger, that of the 
Canton line to the French would be infinitely worse. 
Unless the British capitalists who wish to obtain 
it for England are strongly backed the line will 
go to Frenchmen, and French political sovereignty 
in the province of Kwang-Tung will not be long in 
following. If twenty years hence Hong Kong is of 
little more value than our possessions on the Gambia, 
a little settlement on a French coast, where 
English trade will be handicapped as it is in Tunis, 
we shall have nobody but ourselves to blame. The 
nation which is content to have for a Foreign Minister 
during this critical period a man who has entirely 
lost the power of initiative, whose whole ability 
seems to be devoted to finding excuses for doing 
nothing, deserves to be beaten as we are being beaten 
in the struggle for new markets in the Far Kast. 












VACCINATION 


AND VACILLATION. 





E do not profess to know what course Ministers 
will take with regard to the Vaccination 
Bill after their defeat in the House of Lords on 
Thursday night. They were saved from defeat in 
the Commons by the help of their opponents. 
The Liberals, led for this purpose by Sir Walter 
Foster, have pursued an honest and _straight- 
forward course. They have contended from the 
first that while vaccination, properly conducted, 
was an invaluable safeguard against the ravages 
of small-pox, compulsion—at all events, in the 
very imperfect form established by law—rather 
discouraged the practice than promoted it. Sir 
Walter Foster’s statistics, drawn from official 
sources, clearly prove that in the last thirty years 
the number of children who escape vaccination 
has largely increased. Even since the Royal 
Commission reported in 1896 the percentage has 
gone up, and vaccination has declined. Two infer- 
ences may be drawn from this remarkable fact. 
It may show either that compulsion is useless, or 
that the method of compulsion adopted is inade- 
quate. The most effective form of compulsion, 
applied in some portions of Germany, is to take the 
child by force, vaccinate it, and hand it back 
vaccinated to its parents. Such a law, we need 
hardly say, could not be carried out in England, 
and any attempt to do so would produce an insurrec- 
tion. Then comes the imprisonment of the father, 
which used to be adopted in this country when fines 
were not paid, and which excited popular sympathy 
with the victim. The Summary Jurisdiction Act 
of 1879 provided that unless the court otherwise 
ordered, a fine should be enforced by distress 
and not by imprisonment. For many years 
the Local Government Board under successive 
Administrations have discountenanced cumulative 
penalties, so that a parent could purchase for a 
guinea a license to violate the law. This was not 
only absurd in itself but inequitable as between 
rich and poor. Moreover, prosecutions are usually 
in such cases conducted by boards of guardians; 
and where vaccination was disliked the guardians 
refused to prosecute. Mr. Chaplin argued that 
when the guardians were obstinate the Local 
Government could prosecute at the expense of 
the rates, and that it was the duty of the 
vaccination officer to prosecute whether the guar- 
dians wished it or not. We believe that Mr. 
Chaplin was technically right, buat his most 
unwise and impolitic declaration had a _ great 
deal to do with the collapse of the compulsory 
clauses. 

As the Bill originally stood, it provided one 
penalty, and one penalty only, for each child un- 
vaccinated. But in the Standing Committee Sir 
William Priestley moved and carried, while Mr. 
Chaplin was attending the Cabinet, a clause enact- 
ing that there should be no criminal proceedings 
until the child was four years old, that being the 
age at which, in Sir William’s opinion, he becomes 
dangerous to others. This was a severe blow to the 
principle of compulsion, and when Sir Walter 
Foster moved in the House that the conscientious 
objector should be held harmless, Mr. Balfour 
capitulated. It has been said that only “ political 
doctors’ are unfavourable to compulsion. But that 
is not so. People talk as if the “ conscience clause ” 
were an invention of Sir Walter Foster or of the 
Government. Nothing of the kind. It was sug- 
gested by the Royal Commission, including Sir 
James Paget, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, and 
Professor Michael Foster. Sir William Priestley, 
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who carried the amendment which Mr. Chaplin 
declares to have been the death of compulsion, 
is indeed a politician, because he sits in the 
House of Commons. But he is a Conservative, and 
as member for the Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews he has many doctors among his constitu- 
ents. The highest medical authorities recognise 
that the utility of compulsion is a very different 
thing from the efficacy of vaccination, and that the 
practice may even be made odious by connecting it 
with punishment for honest opinion. But these 
considerations were before the Government when 
they brought in their Bills. The report of Lord 
Herschell and his colleagues had been published for 
two years. Ministers had carefully examined and 
deliberately rejected the proposal to exempt from 
penalties those who thought vaccination injurious. 
Mr. Chaplin spoke as an out-and-out, thick-and-thin 
advocate of thoroughgoing compulsion. It was not 
the arguments of the Liberal leaders, but the still 
small voice of the Conservative Whips, that took the 
starch out of the Treasury Bench. They yielded 
not to reason but to fear. Their overwhelming 
majority cannot supply them with the courage 
which they naturally lack. It is a great victory for 
Sir Walter Foster. It is a victory, as we believe, 
for common sense and moderation in dealing with 
medical science on the one hand and conscientious 
prejudice on the other. But it is a humiliating 
proof of Ministerial weakness. 

That a Bill like this should have been read a 
second time in the House of Lords without a word 
from anyone, except the Lord-in-waiting who had 
charge of it, is a curious illustration of that assembly’s 
lethargic indifference to everything higher than the 
claims of party. The Lords asserted their independ- 
ence in Committee by rejecting the Compromise 
clause. If they have killed the Bill, they have done 
a great injury both to the public and to their own 
Government ; but we have yet to learn whether they 
have done this. The spasmodic effort in Com- 
mittee to which we have referred displayed a 
ludicrous paucity of numbers. The debate in the 
House of Commons on Saturday was brisk and 
animated. But the malcontents had no leader, and 
the division was wretched. Mr. Chaplin, who keeps an 
inexhaustible supply of Parliamentary eloquence for 
every emergency and all occasions, turned on the 
tap as usual. He was convinced and persuaded 
without doubt or hesitation that any proposal 
or attempt to clothe or invest the salutary and 
beneficent discovery of Jenner with the harsh and 
tyrannical sanction of the Criminal Law would 
obstruct and defeat the object for which it was 
intended and designed. Mr. Lowther, and after him 
Mr. Vicary Gibbs, took the absurd objection that the 
Bill had been altered in their absence and with- 
out their knowledge. They thus made their 
whole case ridiculous. For Sir Walter Foster’s 
amendment was on the paper, and even if it had 
not been the information which these industrious 
patriots desired could have been obtained, as Mr. 
Chaplin reminded them, “ by attending the sittings 
of this House.” But what are we to think of a 
Government which even when it stumbles upon a 
principle cannot stick to it for a week together ? 
The reasons against compulsion are strong. The 
firmest believer in vaccination cannot venture to 
assure a sceptic either that the lymph is a 
complete guarantee or that it may not infect the 
child with a malignant disorder. Even if this 
double assurance could be given, we should still have 
to deal with the scruples of local authorities and 
with the English dislike of official interference in 


private affairs. The Bill does not extend either to 


Scotland or to Ireland, and the Irish Nationalists are 








among the warmest supporters of compulsory 
vaccination. This last anomaly completes the 
achievements of a “ Unionist ’’ Ministry which boasts 
of being the strongest, and is certainly the most 
timid, of modern times. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION. 





\W* may all agree with Lord Kimberley in 
\ welcoming the courage which the Duke of 
Devonshire has shown in inviting, at this stage of 
the session, the criticism of the public upon the 
Government’s scheme for promoting secondary educa- 
tion. We all of us, moreover, are glad to be assured 
that the Government intend next year to take up 
this question in earnest, and to make some attempt 
to introduce order and efficiency into the higher 
education of the country. We all admit the difficulties 
involved in legislating on the subject—the number of 
overlapping authorities, the local jealousies and 
rivalries, the ‘“‘ fortuitous, piecemeal, and haphazard 
process *’ by which our whole educational system has 
been built up. Reform, no doubt, affects all sorts of 
interests—the School Boards and the higher-grade 
schools, the Science and Art Department, the Charity 
Commission, the Technical Education authorities, 
the numerous endowed schools, and the still more 
numerous private proprietary schools—and toreconcile 
the various conflicting interests is, beyond question, a 
difficult matter. Nevertheless, we cannot but feel 
disappointed at the half-hearted way in which the 
Government have taken the matter up. They 
seem to have been so cruelly depressed by the 
opposition made by various local authorities to the 
proposals of their Education Bill in 1896, that, 
though promoting a Secondary Education Bill, they 
apparently cannot find courage to recommend the 
creation of any local authorities for secondary 
education at present. The result is that, in spite 
of the best intentions, their Bill is a very small 
Bill indeed, and its most important proposals could, 
in fact, be carried out by administrative order, 
without any Bill at all. The principal points re- 
commended by the Royal Commission of 1895 were 
the establishment, for the purposes of secondary 
education, of a central authority, the creation of 
local authorities in large areas, and the thorough 
reorganisation upon a clear and reasonable footin 
of all the bodies and institutions now concerne 
in forwarding the work. It is only a small part 
of this large question that the Government 
now propose to touch, and we fear that the 
limited nature of their proposals will be to many 
minds far more noticeable than the advantages 
involved. 

So far as the Bill goes, however, we have no 
fault to find with the principal step which it suggests. 
This is the creation of a central authority, a new 
Department, with a Minister of Education at its 
head. There is to be a Board of Education, con- 
stituted on the model of the Board of Trade. The 
President of this Board will be the Minister of 
Education, and there wiil be a Vice-President only 
when the Minister of Education sits in the House of 
Lords. The new Department will incorporate the 
present Education Office and the Science and Art 
Department, and will bring them together under the 
control of one Permanent Secretary, who will be 
directly responsible to the Minister of Education. 
Thus a strong central Department will be created to 
supervise all the educational agencies in the coun- 
try; and gradually, if the Duke of Devonshire’s 
ase be carried out, its work will be divided 
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up. One branch will look after the elementary 
schools. Another will take over various duties 
now discharged by the Science and Art Department 
and others, such as those which relate to the 
training of teachers, which are now discharged by 
the Education Department, and will become the 
recognised authority for stimulating and controlling 
secondary education. A third will be charged with 
the supervision of technical instruction, and will 
watch over the interests of education on its indus- 
trial and commercial side. These details of re- 
organisation will have, of course, to be carefully 
worked out. Further, the Minister of Education 
will have power to appoint an educational committee 
of experts to advise him, but not to hamper or 
control him, upon special points, and there will be a 
permanent council created for the special purpose of 
forming and maintaining a registry of teachers. 
Beyond these suggestions the zeal of the Govern- 
ment does not at present go. But the formation of 
this new Department is in itself a necessary measure, 
and may be looked upon as a useful preliminary 
towards the larger changes which are yet to come. 
More than this, however, it is hardly possible to 
say. The whole vast problem of how to organise 
local authorities for secondary education, which is 
really the crux of the matter, is left by the Govern- 
ment’s Bill untouched. All that the Government 
have as yet decided to do is to prepare the way for 
dealing with this in future, when their courage 
increases, or, as is more probable, when some more 
competent successors step into their place. Thus 
their Bill hardly raises the real problem of secondary 
education. As on many other questions, it would 
appear that the Government have no very definite 
views of their own on this subject, and think 
it safer to avoid embarrassment by refusing 
to advance upon difficult and dangerous ground. 
Even the small measure which they propose, how- 
ever, for the reorganisation of the Education De- 
partment is robbed of much of its merit by one 
serious fault. The position of the endowed schools 
is necessarily one of the most important points to be 
considered in any measure for organising secondary 
education. The new Ministry of Education can 
never be complete or efficient, unless it takes over 
the duty of supervising endowed schools, which the 
Charity Commissioners at present discharge. Any 
scheme, in fact, which creates an Education Board 
and which yet leaves the powers of the Charity 
Commission untouched, is foredoomed to partial 
failure. Yet, in their fear of offending suscepti- 
bilities, this is just what the Government have 
proposed. The Charity Commissioners, indeed, are 
to be invited to frame schemes for endowed schools 
in consultation with the Board of Education, and it 
is not difficult to foresee the possibilities of friction 
which lie in such a division of authority. And 
certain educational duties, of examination and in- 
spection, which the Commissioners now perform, 
are to be transferred from them to the new Depart- 
ment. But, in the main, the powers of the Com- 
missioners in regard to endowed schools are to 
remain intact, and the administration of the endow- 
ments and the supervision of the schools are to be 
removed from the cognisance of the new Board of 
Education. We need hardly say that this provision 
seems to us to be a very grave defect. Of course, 
as the Duke explained, all dealing with endowments 
is a delicate thing. There are many great endowed 
schools whose adherents would not readily admit 
of interference, although we believe that the 
leading public schools would make few diffi- 
culties, and would readily 
with any great system which the State de- 
vised. But if the endowed schools are to 


enough fall in. 





be left out altogether, the organisation of secondary 
education will scarcely be worth undertaking at all, 
and to exclude them thus at the very outset from the 
purview of the new Department is only to place a 
fresh obstacle in the way of any scheme of organisa- 
tion which the future may bring forth. It is to 
shirk a crucial difficulty, and to start the process of 
reform upon wrong lines. If secondary education in 
this country is ever to be placed on a thorough 
and satisfactory footing, ever to be made anything 
but “fortuitous, piecemeal, and haphazard,” it 
can only be done by grasping the whole subject 
fearlessly, and by facing with courage and with 
knowledge the undoubted difficulties in the way. 
To proceed cautiously is one thing; to under- 
take to deal with a large question, and at the 
some time to refuse to face the difficulties which it 
presents, is quite another. We do not blame the 
Duke of Devonshire greatly for trying to begin in 
a small way with his central Board of Education 
first, though it was unnecessary to give to his 
modest administrative changes the title of a 
Secondary Education Bill. But it would be a very 
serious error were the new Department to leave the 
educational powers of the Charity Commission 
practically untouched. It would be better to do 
nothing at all than to set on foot a scheme of 
secondary education which would exclude the 
endowed schools of the country from any large future 
measure of educational progress and reform. 








FINANCE, 


gyn on the Stock Exchange is as slack as 
) ever, as is natural during the holiday season. 
Apart from the holidays, however, there are many 
good reasons why investors should refrain from 
buying just at present. We hope that peace 
between the United States and Spain will soon be 
concluded; but people naturally wish to know 
what the terms are before risking their money, 
and especially they desire to be sure that 
no great complications will arise because of 
the American demands—especially in the Pacific. 
Furthermore, there is a natural _ inclination 
to wait until it is seen what international 
policy the United States will adopt in the future. 
Heretofore the investing public took for granted 
that the United States would not mix itself up in 
foreign questions. But now that the United States 
is acquiring over-sea possessions it is not possible at 
the moment to form any forecast as to what it may 
do in given circumstances. Moreover, the effect of 
the war upon Spain has yet to be seen. A little 
while ago there was a general fear all over Europe 
that civil war would break out, that the dynasty 
would be overthrown, and that possibly bankruptcy 
might follow. Now a hope is springing up that civil 
war will somehow or other be averted, and there are 
rumours that the great Paris banks, which are so 
largely interested in Spanish affairs, will make a 
loan to the Spanish Government. It seems hardly 
credible that they will do this, and yet the extra- 
ordinary strength of the market for Spanish bonds, 
in Paris more particularly, can best be explained by 
assuming that it is intended to take the Spanish 
finances under French protection. Lastly there 
is a natural disposition to wait for the result 
of the elections in Cape Colony before invest- 
ing more freely in South African mining shares. 
The belief is very general that Mr. Rhodes’s 
party will win a great victory, and if it does it is 
by no means improbable that there may be a con- 
siderable if only a temporary rise in South African 
securities of every kind. On the other hand, if Mr. 
Rhodes does not win, a decline is reasonably certain. 
The Soudan expedition is not exercising the minds 
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of investors. They all take for granted that the 
Khalifa will be utterly routed, and that the Soudan 
will be recovered. Still, while military operations 
are going on there is some hesitation about risk- 
ing anything. The condition of affairs in China 
has more influence, though not so much as at first 
sight might be expected. The great public is per- 
suaded that there will not be war, that neither 
Russia nor France is prepared, and that this 
country has nothing to gain by hostilities. And if 
there is not war, it is assumed that mere bickerings 
between the Powers will have little influence 
upon markets. At the same time, there is 
a certain amount of distrust of the intentions of 
Russia. She is doing her utmost to prevent 
concessions, being granted to British subjects in 
China, and now she has interfered effectually 
in Persia. Negotiations were opened some time ago 
for a loan to Persia of a million and a quarter 
sterling, to be secured upon the southern ports of 
the country. The negotiations were practically 
concluded, though not actually signed, and the loan 
was virtually underwritten chiefly by members of 
the Stock Exchange. The Russian Government then 
interfered, and in consequence of its threats the 
Persian Government drew back. lor the time being, 
the negotiations have come to an end, though it 
is thought possible that they may be resumed 
in the autumn. The result of all is a general 
disinclination on the part of the investing public 
to buy. On the other hand, there is no selling of any 
account, while during the past day or two there has 
been a rise in most classes of securities, and more 
particularly in American, South African, West 
Australian, and Spanish. The rise in Spanish is 
entirely due to Paris. That in Americans is mainly 
owing to the action of New York. The recovery 
in South Africans and West Australians is partly 
due to Paris buying and partly is attributed to the 
great mining magnates here. It is perfectly 
certain that the great public in this country 
is not buying to any extent, and it follows, 
therefore, that it must be the leaders of the 
industry who are hoping for a great victory by Mr. 
Rhodes and a consequent improvement of the 
situation in the Transvaal. 

The Money Market continues wonderfully easy, 
although there is a very general expectation that 
rates will rise soon. Money is abundant, and as 
long as the Japanese Government holds large 
amounts here, it possibly may continue so. On the 
other band, the minimum rate of discount of the 
Imperial Bank of Germany is as high as 4 per cent., 
and in all probability it will go to 5 or 6 per cent. 
within the next month or two. Usually October 
is the most stringent month in Germany, and when 
the rate is as high as 4 per cent. at the beginning 
of August, it is reasonable to expect 5 per cent., and 
possibly even 6 per cent.,in October. If money is 
made very much dearer in Germany, it is possible 
that gold may be sent to Berlin in considerable 
amounts. Furthermore, there is a strong likeli- 
hood that a good deal of gold will be shipped 
to New York during the autumn. For the time 
being New York is abundantly supplied and rates 
are low. But the demand for money to move 
the crops in the West and the South will grow 
stronger and stronger every week till the end of 
September. That may make the New York market 
tight, and that in turn may lead to large shipments 
of gold thither from London. In all reasonable 
probability, then, the present rates in London are 
altogether too low, and will not be very long con- 
tinued. In India money has become very easy, as it 
usually does in the slack season, and may remain so 
until November. At the same time, the supply of 
actual currency is deficient in many parts of the 
country, and therefore there is still a strong demand 
for India Council drafts. On Wednesday the Council 
offered for tender 25 lacs; the applications were for 
over six times as much, and the allotments were 
made at ls. 5id. per rupee and a little higher. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—There is a very formidable Tory 
A revolt on the subject of the Vaccination Bill, 
and the measure is unquestionably in considerable 
danger. Apparently her Majesty’s Ministers cannot 
do anything at present that gives satisfaction to 
their followers. They are as unfortunate in their 
domestic as in their foreign policy. The address 
presented yesterday asking Ministers to legislate on 
the question of Old Age Pensions is not to be taken 
seriously. It will be very useful, however, for the 
gentlemen who won seats at the last election by 
promising a pension system, when they have next to 
face their constituents. 

The appointment of Professor Ray Lankester as 
successor to Sir William Flower at the Natural 
History Museum, which was made known last night, 
will give great satisfaction to scientific men. There 
had been a strong attempt to reduce the importance 
of the post by putting in the place of Sir William 
Flower an official who would have been a mere 
subordinate of the Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum. Fortunately the trustees refused to allow 
themselves to be influenced by mere official pressure, 
and they have placed at the head of the Natural 
History Museum the man who, by general consent, 
is the fittest person to succeed Sir William Flower 
and to maintain and extend the usefulness of that 
great institution. I am very sorry to hear that 
Sir William Flower himself is in a very critical state 
of health. 

Harper's Magazine this month contains the first 
of a series of sketches of Mr. Gladstone by Mr. G. W. 
Smalley, which are interesting not because they tell 
us anything new about Mr. Gladstone, of whom 
Mr. Smalley knew very little, but by reason of the 
light they throw upon the characteristics of Mr. 
Smalley himself. It appears that once upon a 
time Mr. Smalley had been invited to a house 
in Scotland where Mr. Gladstone was staying. The 
newspaper of the day arrived at a moment when the 
statesman was busy writing. Mr. Smalley, opening 
it, discovered that it contained a ferocious despatch 
from General Gordon accusing Mr. Gladstone of 
having deserted and betrayed him. This was printed 
in leaded type with large head-lines. Forthwith, 
Mr. Smalley felt that his duty to himself required 
that he should place the paper, folded in such a 
manner as to give prominence to Gordon's message, 
under Mr. Gladstone's nose, and that he should then 
retire into a corner and watch the face of the great 
man as he read the unpleasant news thus delicately 
conveyed to him. Mr. Gladstone, if we are to believe 
Mr. Smalley, fell into the trap thus laid for him. He 
did not know that the American reporter was lying 
in wait to note the passing expression of his face, 
and he accordingly allowed Mr. Smalley to see him 
with a face that reminded the American of Milton's 
fallen angel! All this Mr. Smalley relates with great 
fulness of detail for the benefit of the world. It does 
not apparently occur to him to think of what his 
host and hostess would have said if they had known 
what use he was making of their unsuspecting 
hospitality. 

Monday. — Prince Bismarck’s death naturally 
overshadows all other news this morning. His was 
a colossal figure, and its disappearance from the 
scene startles the world. Nobody will be so foolish 
as to belittle him. Those of us who think that he — 
represented evil principles, and worked for them by 
evil means, cannot pretend to minimise the work he 
did, or the power he wielded with such consummate 
mastery. In Germany he ought to be mourned 
sincerely by the whole nation, for he was the most 
potent agent in the creation of modern Germany. 
But his very greatness throws into startling relief 
the baser qualities of his character. No Englishman, 
at all events, can really admire his methods, how- 
ever much we may admire his genius, his force of 
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character, and the unswerving firmness with which 
he carried out his great designs. From first to last 
those methods were repugnant to the conscience 
of a free people. 

Of course some of our Conservative newspapers 
to-day seize the opportunity of praising him to the 
disparagement of his great contemporary Mr. Glad- 
stone. This was inevitable, but it will not hurt 
Mr. Gladstone in the judgment either of this genera- 
tion or of posterity. The “ man of blood and iron” 
had nothing whatever in common with the man who 
served not only his own country, but the cause of 
humanity throughout the world. If Mr. Gladstone 
had been a Bismarck the British Empire would have 
been at this moment either an autocracy or a 
Republic. Bismarck did great things for Germany, 
but Germany, and all Europe, had to pay a terrible 
price for his achievements. The contrast between 
him and Gladstone became more marked as the years 
passed by, and in nothing was it more marked than 
in the manner in which they spent their last years of 
retirement. There was no “temple of peace” at 
Friedrichsruh,. The more’s the pity. 

The collapse of the revolt against the Vaccina- 
tion Bill was due to the very heavy pressure put 
upon members on both sides by their official leaders. 
Sir William Harcourt sent out a five-lined whip in 
support of the Bill, and thus practically compelled 
Liberals either to vote for it or to stay away. Many 
chose the latter course. The fate of the Bill in the 
Lords is still uncertain. 

Tuesday.—Lord Salisbury’s statement in the 
House of Lords last night, coupled with the assur- 
ance given by Mr. Curzon to the Commons, shows 
that the Foreign Office has at last yielded to out- 
side pressure. The question is why, if it was going 
to yield at all, it did not yield sooner. Much precious 
time has been lost, and British interests have been 
most seriously imperilled, owing to the dilatoriness 
and want of firmness which characterise the pre- 
sent régime at the Foreign Office. It is quite 
possible that we may be in such a position as 
regards Russian action in China that we cannot 
really interfere effectually in order to check her 
aggressions. But if that be the case the sooner 
we recognise the fact, and look elsewhere for 
compensations for our discomfiture in China, the 
better it will be. What has been intolerable is the 
helpless drifting of the Foreign Office in the lax 
hands of the Prime Minister. Now, apparently, this 
drifting is to stop, and if only Lord Salisbury screws 
up his courage and sticks to his new formula, we 
shall have an early opportunity of bringing matters 
to a crisis; for Russia is manifestly bent upon 
pushing her pretensions steadily forward. But 
that “if” is a very big one. 

A curious rumour is in circulation to the effect 
that Mr. Curzon is to be the next Governor- 
General of India. It is said that he is anxious 
to escape from the heavy pressure of House of 
Commons work, and is not unwilling to sacrifice his 
Parliamentary position in order to “hold the gor- 
geous East in fee.” Mr. Curzon has many admirable 
qualities, and is by far the most distinguished of the 
younger men on the Conservative side. But I should 
have thought that his special knowledge of the East 
and of Eastern questions would have prevented his 
being thought of in connection with the Vice-Royalty. 
The “man who has been there” is always hated by 
the officialism of Downing Street, and everybody 
knows that Mr. Curzon has been very much there so 
far as the East is concerned. 

The fresh Hooley revelations are very dis- 
quieting. It is at present Mr. Hooley’s un- 
supported word against that of a number of 
men who have hitherto had good reputations, 
and who have a right to be heard in their 
own defence before they are condemned. But his 
accusations are so explicit in their character and are 
made with so much clearness and confidence, that I 
am bound to say they have produced a very deep 
impression upon the public mind. It is not often 








that there is a rush for the evening newspapers upon 
a bank holiday, above all upon such a bank holiday 
as yesterday; but people forgot the holiday and the 
sunshine yesterday afternoon, in their eagerness to 
read the evidence of Mr. Hooley in the Bankruptcy 
Court, and pretty reading they found it! 

Wednesday.—A large section of the Tory party 
is by no means satisfied with Lord Salisbury’s state- 
ment in the House of Lords on Monday night, and 
once more loud complaints are being made of his 
lack of firmness. Indeed, as the debate last night in 
the House of Commons showed, there is something 
like a panic among the advocates of a forward foreign 
policy on the subject of our relations with China. 
But the session is very near its end, and when once 
the doors of Parliament are closed, Lord Salisbury 
will be free to go his own way without thought of 
the criticisms of his followers. That the situation 
is @ very serious one was made clear by Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech last night, and its gravity is certainly 
not diminished by the fact that for six months to 
come Lord Salisbury will be absolute master of our 
foreign policy, and will be free to make any sur- 
render he pleases to Russia. 

Mr. Chamberlain's speech on the West Indies 
question last night was not, for some reason or other, 
a happy effort. It may be that the Colonial Secre- 
tary is worn out by the labours of the session. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that he looked haggard 
and dispirited yesterday evening, and his long speech 
seemed to bore the House. 

Thursday.—Mr. Doughty's victory at Grimsby 
was a surprise to everybody. It was known that he 
could hardly be defeated—for he had taken care not 
to vacate the seat until he was confident that he 
could regain it—but nobody expected that he would 
secure so large a majority. Some foolish persons, 
when the news of the election reached London, pro- 
claimed that it was the death-knell of Home Rule in 
England. Fortunately Mr. Doughty had himself 
made it impossible to maintain this theory. Though 
he seized Home Rule as the pretext for “ ratting,” 
he speedily made it apparent that Home Rule had 
very little to do with his change of parties. He 
stripped off every shred of the Liberalism he had 
professed, and went in with uncompromising 
thoroughness for the whole Ministerial pro- 
gramme. It is a pity that conduct of this kind 
should have met with an unmerited reward; 
but we must look to Mr. Doughty himself, 
and to the efforts made by his new party on his 
behalf, to explain his triumph. Whether the 
Tories are to be envied their fortune in securing 
such a recruit is a matter about which there will 
not be much difference of opinion. Mr. Doughty, 
however, will be happy in his new surroundings— 
far happier than he ever seemed to be among the 
humble Liberals from whose ranks he has with- 
drawn himself. He was perturbed the other day 
because I referred to him as of no political import- 
ance. Political importance he has not even now 
achieved, but he has attained a personal notoriety 
which he could hardly have gained by adherence to 
his old principles. ; 

Friday.—Events of interest are accumulating 
as the session draws to a close. Hardly had we 
learned of the return of Mr. Fletcher Moulton by 
a greatly increased majority at Launceston than 
rumours began to circulate regarding a petition 
against the return of Mr. Doughty. Then came, 
as a climax last night, the defeat of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords. No one knows 
what will follow that defeat; but Ministers, it 
is clear, are ending the Session und»+r circum~ 
stances of the most depressing kind. More serious, 
however, than their blunders in domestic affairs 
are the circumstances connected with their policy 
in the Far East. Either Russia must abandon 
the attempts she is making to interfere with 
our railway policy in China, or the British 
Government must be covered with humiliation. 
The outlook is very serious, though the general 
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belief is that Lord Salisbury will again retreat 
when he has to choose between action and sur- 
render. 








IRELAND "AND 
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W HiILE Mr. Chamberlain was expounding to the 
House of Commons his remarkable pro- 
gramme for rescuing the West Indies from economic 
ruin, there came into our hands a document upon 
the economic condition of Ireland which suggested, 
strangely enough, a parallel between these two 
rather distressing instances of the responsibilities 
of empire. The West Indies are suffering from an 
acute economic crisis, the result of the competition 
of State-aided Continental producers with her main 
industry. Ireland is in a _ state of economic 
depression chronically. The original causes are 
more remote — misgovernment, commercial _re- 
straints in the interests of British manufac- 
turers — but nowadays they have added to 
them precisely the same factor as bas ruined the 
West Indies, the competition with the main Irish 
industry of foreign agriculturists enjoying from their 
respective Governments liberal State aid of various 
kinds. Mr. Chamberlain, with at least a prompti- 
tude which does him credit, came to the rescue of 
the West Indies. ‘“ We cannot allow,” he says, “any 
portion of the territory over which we have control 
to fall into anarchy or ruin."" Admirable sentiment! 
If it had only been applied by British statesmen 
with similar promptitude in the early stages of 
Ireland’s economic troubles we should have had no 
Irish Question to-day, and Mr. Chamberlain would 
not have been rejoicing over the return of Alderman 
Doughty who has renounced Home Rule because he 
thinks Ireland has had enough consideration from 
the predominant partner. Mr. Arthur Balfour and 
the present Irish Secretary—between whose views on 
this matter and those of the latest recruit to their 
party we must assume there is some discrepancy— 
have declared, though it be the eleventh hour, that 
the Imperial sentiment enunciated by Mr. Chamber- 
lain must be applied to Ireland too. Ireland, in their 
view, is the heavier responsibility, since her economic 
misfortunes have been produced, not merely by the 
action of foreign countries, but mainly by Great 
Britain herself. We shall watch with interest these 
—two parallel developments of Imperial paternalism. 
Mr. Chamberlain appears to be getting in his work 
first, and, as he is a gentleman of push and energy, 
we should be inclined to put our money on him 
all through in the competition. Moreover, he talks 
airily of countervailing duties, and thus gets farther 
away from old-fashioned ideas than Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, who proposes no such heresy against Free 
Trade for his Irish farmers. But the rest of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy of State aid for Jamaica—“ botanical 
and agricultural education,” “improved communi- 
cation,’ “alternative industries”—seems to have 
been stolen bodily from that Bill which Mr. Gerald 
Balfour failed to carry last year, and which, in turn, 
avowedly got it from Mr. Horace Plunkett's Recess 
Committee. 

This brings us to the document we began by 
alluding to. It is the fourth annual report of Mr. 
Plunkett's Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 
Really, as we turn the pages of this astonishing 
blue-book—for it is nothing less—we begin to 
acknowledge to ourselves that Mr. Horace Plunkett 
is doing a work for the economic condition of his 
country which exceeds in value that of any other 
agency, governmental or otherwise, now devoted to 
her service. We have watched closely, as our 
readers are aware, and noted from time to time 
the progress of this Society of his, now in its fifth 
year, for we recognised from the first that it had 
a grasp of principles which go to the root of the 
problem it set itself to resolve. 
is the first and greatest question in the economic 
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and social development of countries which have 
been subjected to an experience such as that of 
Ireland. With a population deprived of the spirit 
of industrial self-reliance, such State coddling as Mr. 
Chamberlain now proposes for the West Indies is 
only calculated to aggravate the evil. Until you 
can first teach the people to rely upon themselves, 
inspire them with the spirit of resourcefulness which 
comes of seeing the results which their own 
efforts can produce, show them the means of 
combination by which they can multiply the 
power of these efforts, and intensify and extend 
the intelligence they apply to their industry, 
no sound and safe system of State-aid can be 
established in such a country. This was the theory 
with which Mr. Plunkett started when he inaugur- 
ated his movement for organising the Irish farmers 
in co-operative societies of various kinds. He has 
been working now some seven years, and the 
Organising Society he founded has been in existence 
four, and the results, to our view, are something to 
marvel at. Let us pass from the moral results, 
which are the invariable accompaniment of co- 
operative organisation in every country, and sum- 
marise some of the facts of the progress of the 
movement from which much may be inferred by 
the thinking. 

The Society began its work in 1891, when thirty- 
three agricultural societies, with a membership of 
1,650 members, were established. In 1895 the number 
of dairy societies, agricultural societies, rural banks, 
and poultry societies organised had reached a total 
of seventy-six. For 1896, 1897, and 1898 the respective 
totals are 104, 148, and 243. This network of societies 
covers every county in Ireland. The Raffeissen 
banks are chiefly in the congested districts, where 
the “ gombeen man” has heretofore reaped a golden ~ 
harvest, and it is but fair to recognise that the 
Congested Districts Board have given a small subsidy 
towards this phase of the Society’s work. The total 
sales of the dairy societies for 1897 amounted to 
£334,711; the turn-over of the seventy-seven agri- 
cultural societies, during the year under review, 
amounted to £43,104. Side by side with its work of 
organisation the Society is carrying out, in connec- 
tion with the associations it establishes, quite an 
elaborate system of technical instruction—in dairy- 
ing, poultry-rearing, egg-packing, barley-cultivation, 
account-keeping—for the purpose of which it has 
brought over, at its own expense, experts from Den- 
mark and England. The significant thing about this 
technical instruction is that it is not imposed un- 
asked from the outside, as technical instruction 
introduced by the State alone so often is, but is 
given with difficulty, out of slender resources, in 
response to an overwhelming demand from the people 
themselves, which grow with the growth of these 
organisations. Technical instruction, which is really 
the business of the State, was, we gather, no part 
of the original programme of the Organisation 
Society, but the Society was forced to take it up by 
the sheer necessity of the case, in a country where 
the Government neglects all other duties save those 
of the policeman. 

It is somewhat of a shock to learn that a body 
which does so much of the State’s work gets no help 
from Government whatsoever, that it has been kept 
going entirely by voluntary subscriptions, and that its 
funds are now so low that, as the report states, “ with- 
out material aid from some new source, it will be 
unable to meet the demands made upon it by the 
industrial movement.” It was only a munificent 
subscription of £5,000 from a Dublin merchant, Sir 
Henry Cochrane, which enabled it to continue its 
invaluable labours during the past year. This is not 
as it should be. It strikes us the Government are 
beginning at the wrong end in their paternalism. 
They should send Mr. Horace Plunkett to Jamaica 
to establish an Organisation Society there, and, in 
his absence, they should generously subsidise the 
beneficent institution his enlightened patriotism has 
conferred upon his own country. 
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THE GREATEST OF SCOTTISH PREACHERS. 


HE sudden death of Dr. John Caird, exactly a day 
before his resignation of the office of Principal 
of Glasgow University came into effect, has deprived 
Seotland of the greatest of her preachers and the 
most distinguished of her academic dignitaries. 
Certain of his admirers have gone a step further 
and declared that he was the greatest of pulpit 
rhetoricians that Great Britain has produced for at 
least a generation. Dean Stanley, in particular, 
declared that the sermon “ Religion in Common 
Life,” by the publication of which as it was 
preached before the Queen at Crathie in 1855 Caird 
attained a world-wide reputation at a bound, was 
“the greatest single sermon of the century.” But 
Stanley ignored the superb oratorical endowments of 
Bishop Magee and Canon Liddon, not to speak of 
younger and still living Englishmen. Itis enough for 
Caird’s permanent fame that he was in the opinion 
—of a nation of “sermon-tasters” the most accom- 
- plished and eloquent of its pulpiteers. Only one name 
—that of Thomas Chalmers—can be mentioned in the 
same breath with his. But Chalmers was forced by 
temperament and circumstances to play so many 
parts so strenuously that he had never time to 
become the consummate artist in preaching that 
Caird developed into before he reached three score. 
He was the founder of a Church. He was for years 
the energetic leader of a militant ecclesiastical party. 
He was, above all things, as he himself proudly said, 
“a tribune of the people.” When his busy brain was 
not filled with the organisation of Sustentation 
Funds or the fulmination of diatribes against 
Patronage, it was occupied with astronomy and 
political economy. It would be most unjust to Caird 
to say that he was a mere indifferent Gallio who 
cared for none of these things. No Scottish clergy- 
man ever had a higher conception of the profession 
to which he belonged, or was prouder of the Church 
to which the fame of his preaching came as an 
effective reinforcement in its hour of need and 
waning popularity. All his life he was a resolute 
Liberal in theology ; up to Mr. Gladstone's acceptance 
of Home Rule, he was a stout though silent Liberal in 
politics. But he knew his limitations; he was aware 
that he was not cut out for the work of General 
Assemblies or ecclesiastical committees or political 
associations. From the noise and bustle of these he 
turned him, like Arnold's Asiatic, “to his thought 
again,” and still more to the work of preparing that 
thought for artistic presentation in the pulpit. And 
his many years of perseverance in doing with all his 
might what his hand and, still more, his silvery 
tongue found to do, brought their reward. Up till 
the time when failing health prevented him from 
drawing crowds to the University Chapel of Glasgow, 
he was regarded as no less indisputably the first of 
Scottish preachers than Mr. Gladstone was the first 
of British statesmen and Sir Henry Irving was the 
first of British actor-managers. 

* John Caird,” as the late Principal of Glasgow 
University was universally styled by his country- 
men with characteristically respectful Scottish 
familiarity, was not only a great artist in popular 
pulpit oratory, but he was an intense student. It 
might even be said that he was a great orator 
because he was a great student. He was eminently 
successful in the pulpit because he took infinite 
pains in the cloister or, rather, in the study. No 
Scottish minister ever took less interest in the thou- 
sand little activities whick in ordinary acceptation 
make up the clerical life. The moment he accepted 
a charge he let his congregation understand that 
he would preach to them to the best of his ability, 
but he would do nothing else. He absolutely re- 
fused to take part in those spiritual ministra- 
tions in Scotland known as “ visiting,” which 
at one time were regarded on the other side of 
the Tweed as indispensable. Congregation after 
congregation took him at his word. He in- 





variably made an intellectually brilliant appear- 
ance on the first day of the week, and his hearers 
were quite content if he was invisible for the 
remaining six. To realise, indeed, the magic of 
Caird’s magnetism, one would require to have seen 
him at his best, before he devoted himself to acade- 
mic teaching, and while he was still a popular 
preacher in Glasgow. The visitor to his church noted, 
in the first place, his stoutish and not specially hand- 
some figure, his strong head surmounted by a shock 
of unkempt hair, his large, dark eyes, and his clean- 
shaven face, suggesting a tragic actor of the old 
school. He began his sermon quietly enough, and in 
the approved Scotch style; he had got hold of a 
good theological idea in his text, and he proceeded 
to work it out laboriously and under “ heads.” The 
most notable feature of Caird’s performance at this 
stage was his skilful and easy management of a very 
fine voice, and the absence of anything like a jarring 
Scotch accent. By-and-by he warmed to his work. 
As he seemed to steep his ideas in the mystical philo- 
sophy to which he adhered, and which the bulk of 
his congregation did not recognise as neo-Hegelianism, 
he showed his genuine dramatic faculty by various 
gesticulations, which, if not always graceful, were 
invariably effective. Finally the mystical philosophy 
merged or was lost when the peroration was 
reached, in a sort of rhetorical ecstasy which carried 
even the habitual Caird-worshipper off his feet 
into a seventh heaven of spiritual delight. When 
the spell of voice and rapture was broken by the 
conclusion of the service, the visitor might fail to 
understand why or how he had been entranced. 
Caird was not a profound theologian, or even a pre- 
eminently lucid thinker; and he certainly did not 
reiterate the “fundamentals” of Scottish confes- 
sional orthodoxy. Nevertheless it was evident that 
the preacher was a spiritually-intoxicated man, and 
had the capacity of sounding those depths of 
spirituality in the Scottish nature which are sealed 
to the stranger, who invariably associates it with 
thrift and “canniness” and an occasionally too 
obstreperous ingenium perfervidum. 

For the last thirty-five years of his life Caird had 
been identified with the University of Glasgow, first as 
Professor of Divinity and subsequently as Principal. 
He was as successful in the lecture-room and at the 
academic council-board as he had been in the pulpit. 
As a University administrator he was tactful, and 
could spell “ compromise ” with a skill which aston- 
ished those who formed their judgment of him from 
what they saw of his pulpit raptures. As a theolo- 
gian he was, as we have said, a convinced Liberal. 
But he was not aggressive in the presentation of 
his doctrines, and consequently a feeble attempt 
which was made some years ago to prosecute him for 
heresy was laughed down by his fellow-countrymen. 
Although not a man of the world, but of the cloister, 
Caird was eminently popular with his fellow citizens 
of the busy commercial community of Glasgow. 
Although one of the most dignified of men, he was 
also one of the simplest. He did not keep aloof from 
municipal life, or even from public functions. On the 
contrary, he threw as much artistic grace into the 
reply to a toast as he threw into a sermon; he was 
recognised as, after Lord Rosebery, the most charm- 
ing after-dinner speaker in Scotland. And yet he 
never stooped from the high moral pedestal which he 
chose for himself when he took orders in his Church. 
He was the Queen’s favourite preacher, yet he was 
never accused of Disraelian snobbishness. What 
Professor Huxley said of Goethe may be said of 
Caird : throughout all his honoured years he was a 
student in literature, in philosophy, and in life. 








UNHISTORICAL CONSECRATION. 


HE Select Committee of the House of Commons 
to inquire into the working of the Burial Laws, 
which has sat through two sessions of Parliament, 
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completed their labours and finally agreed on their 
Report on July 27th. In brief, it recommends the 
consolidation of the Burial Laws; their administration 
by one State Department, instead of by two as now; 
the constitution of local government bodies as 
Burial Authorities; that consecration shall be optional, 
and without financial consequences, and without 
«xclusiveness if it take place; that chapels on con- 
secrated ground shall not be exclusive (except when 
built at the expense of a denomination); that the 
parochial clergy shall be obliged to officiate if re- 
quired in consecrated ground; and that the bishop 
shall, as now, have certain authority in the conse- 
crated parts of cemeteries. Great praise is due to 
Mr. Jebb as Chairman, to Lord Cranborne, Mr. 
Carvell Williams and others for the thoroughness 
and good temper in which the inquiry has been 
conducted. 

If the recommendations of the Select Committee 
should be embodied, with some qualifications, in an Act 
of Parliament, much will have been done to redress an 
obvious injustice under the existing law; but the 
Report willundoubtedly cause grief to thatlargesection 
of the public who assume that consecration is vener- 
able in virtue of its antiquity. This isa popular fallacy. 
The sentiment which attaches to “ God's acre” is not 
dependent upon an ecclesiastical rite, but springs 
from the tender human feelings associated with the 
place where rest “the hallowed dead.” There is no 
evidence that the consecration of burial grounds was 
ever recognised by English law prior to this century. 
Anterior to the Reformation, though sometimes 
practised, it was distinctly illegal under Mortmain 
Acts (eg. 15 R. IL, e. 5). From the date of the 
Reformation to the time of Laud, consecration, even 
of churches, was unknown in the Church of England, 
and his attempt, when Bishop of London, to conse- 
crate St. Catherine Cree caused a riot. It was not 
until 1715 that Convocation formulated a consecra- 
tion service for churches and churchyards ; but this 
never received the Royal sanction, and is not there- 
fore included in the Anglican liturgy. Contemporary 
writers clearly show that consecration was unknown 
to the law in the eighteenth century. The writer 
of an essay on Consecration in The Independent Whig 
(July 6, 1720) congratulates his readers on living ina 
land where it receives “no countenance from our 
laws.” Mr. Wesley, whom Mr. Perks, as a member 
of the Select Committee, ingeniously quoted in his 
cross-examination of the Bishop of Newcastle, also 
held the same opinion. In 1764, when visiting 
Canterbury, he declared that consecration, even of 
buildings, “ was never allowed, much less established, 
in England"; and Mr. Perks, in a speech to his 
constituents, referred to Mr. Wesley's affected 
solicitude as to the depth to which consecration in 
churchyards extended, lest, the sexton digging too 
deeply, the poor deceased body should be laid in 
unconsecrated soil after all! 

It is, it is true, a legal presumption (Cripps’ 
“Laws of the Church,” Ed. 4, p. 485) that ancient 
churchyards were consecrated, but the presumption, 
though effective, is unhistorical. Whence, then, 
comes the popular idea that consecration of burial 
grounds was an ancient practice? The answer is 
simple and complete— 


From the lapsus lingue of a learned judge. 
* ben Palinurus nodded at the heli.” 


The late Sir Robert Phillimore, Sir Walter Philli- 
more, Mr. Glen, and probably other authorities, make 
use of a judgment by Lord Stowell (Sir William 
Scott as he was at the time) in the case of Gilbert v. 
Buzzard, The case was tried in 1820, and turned, 
not on consecration, but on the right to inter a 
body in an iron coffin. In the final judgment, the 
judge, with great elaboration, as was his wont, 
traversed the whole field of law and history in 
the matter of burial as to place, mode and cere- 
monial. This judgment is contained in the Consis- 
tory Court Reports and in Phillimore’s Reports. 
The former contains the only authentic passage in 











existence probably which gives colour to the suppo- 
sition that the consecration of burial grounds was 
an ancient practice. Mr. Glen gives the reference to 
both reports, but quotes from the former, but with- 
out quotation marks, as follows :— 


The practice of burying at a place remote from 
the church appears to have continued in England 
until about the year 750, when Cuthbert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, introduced from Rome the 
custom of having churchyards attached to churches 
for the greater convenience of the priesthood in 
offering prayers for the dead. Churchyards were 
carefully enclosed and consecrated, and appro- 
priated for the burial of those who had been 
entitled to attend divine service in those churches, 
and who now became entitled to render back into 
those places their remains to earth, the common 
mother of mankind, without payment for the 
ground which they were to occupy, or for the 
pious offices which solemnised the act of inter- 
ment. (“The Law Relating to Burial of the Dead,” 
Ed. 4, p. xxiv.) 


This is very pretty and idealistic, but an ana- 
chronism by six centuries. The word “ consecrated” 
in this quotation occurs in the Consistory Court 
Reports, but not in Phillimore’s Reports. Mr. Glen, 
not discriminating between the two, may be excused 
from quoting from the former, where the phrase 
used is “solemnly consecrated”; but the same can- 
not be said for the late Sir Robert Phillimore (Kcel. 
Law, Ed. 1873, I. 842.), who, while professing to quote 
from Phillimore’s Reports only, actually imported 
the words “solemnly consecrated,’ which are not 
there. Sir Robert was evidently ill served by his 
collaborators. Sir Walter Phillimore, on the other 
hand, in the new edition of “ Ecclesiastical Law,” 
makes the same statement, but he evidently had the 
quotation verified, and the quotation marks inserted 
correctly, thus excluding the words “solemnly con- 
secrated ” from Lord Stowell’s ipsissima verba. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, unhappily, apparently 
adopted Sir Robert's version without question. 

But it may be said that if the words occurred in 
one Report, surely their quotation is justifiable. 
That is not so. Their omission from Phillimore’s 
Reports is far more significant than their original 
utterance. In the latter case the phrase may have 
been, and judging by the sequel was, a bad instance 
of straining after rhetorical effect. Their excision 
was the deliberate act of a man who would not 
willingly say that which could not be historically 
warranted. In the “ Advertisement” to this volume 
of Phillimore’s Reports, the Editor, Dr. Joseph 
Phillimore, the Chancellor of the Diocese of Oxford, 
wrote :—“ In the present volume two cases will be 
found which have been reported by Dr. Haggard, 
(the official reporter to the Consistory Court) viz :— 
that of Gilbert v. Buzzard and Boyer, and that of 
Briggs v. Morgan. The judgment in the former case 
is taken from a copy corrected by Lord Stowell, and 
circulated in print soon after it was delivered ; and 
the Report may be relied upon as an accurate state- 
ment . . . of the decisions of the judge.” The 
italics are the present writer's. In this “accurate 
statement” the words ‘‘solemnly consecrated” do 
not appear. 

This judgment being the only authority for the 
theory that burial grounds in old days were con- 
secrated, two things follow—(1) the theory is un- 
historical; and (2) it is only within the realm of 
ecclesiasticism that such a slender and obviously 
improbable contention could have been sustained. 
“The difference between consecrated and unconse- 
crated ground is an ecclesiastical fiction” (English 
Churchman), but it is the basis upon which all 
legislation in respect of the burial of the dead has 
rested during this century, and has consequently 
been anything but fictional in the product of fees,~- 
monumental and otherwise. 

Following on the report of Mr. Sidebotham’s 
Select Committee, in all probability there will be 
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legislation next session with a view to depriving 
consecration of its present pecuniary consequences, 


— and this exposure of its modernness and of its lack 


of the poetry which comes with ancient practice 
may be a mere academic exercise. But fiction is 
too often accepted as history in the circle eccle- 
siastic, especially when it makes for money, either 
in the shape of doles or exemptions ; and the separa- 
tion of Church and State would tell for historical 
accuracy among other blessings certain to accrue. 





THE ULSTER CHALLENGE FOR THE 
AMERICA CUP. 


——-69——e 


YIR THOMAS LIPTON'’S latest undertaking is one 
+ in which all who are anxious for friendly 
relations with America will wish him success. He 
intends to meet the New York yachtsmen in sports- 
manlike rivalry, and, if he can, to carry back the 
“ America” Cup to Europe. Sir Thomas is an Ulster 
man who believes in himself and in the industrial 
brain-power of the Northern Irish people. In both 
cases the belief is no vainglorious boast, but an 
assurance based on the experience of the past. The 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club, of which Lord Dufferin is 
Commodore, is to send the challenge. Harland 
& Wolff are to build the yacht. It is to be named 
the Shamrock, and to be Irish-manned as well 
as Irish-built. The connection between Ulster and 
America is not a thing of yesterday. As long ago as 
1636, 140 Presbyterians, plagued by the pretensions 
of Prelacy, set sail from Belfast for New England 
in the Eagle Wing, a ship of 150 tons, built at 
Groomsport on Belfast Lough. The ship never 
reached the American shore, for contrary winds 
were too strong, but the stream of emigration never- 
theless flowed strongly from Ulster to America for 
two centuries, whenever English landlordism and the 
English Church pressed hardly on the Presbyterian 
colonists. Archbishop Boulter, in 1728, reported that 
over 3,000 had taken ship for America in a year. 
In 1729 he wrote: “The humour of going to America 
still continues. . . . There are now seven ships at 
Belfast that are carrying off about 1,000 passengers 
thither.” In 1773 it was calculated that during a 
few preceding years the north of Ireland had been 
drained of one-fourth of the manufacturing people. 
These Ulstermen—Scoteh-Irish, as they call them in 
America — have played a great part in the New 
World. They were the pioneers of expansion across 
the Alleghanies, the hardest fighters and the 
hardest workers on the borders of the Southern 
and Middle States, from South Carolina to New 
York. They were the first colonists of the Ohio 
Valley, and, with all respect ¢#Mr. Harold Frederic, 
who has been developing curious historical theories 
in the columns of the Westminster Gazette, they 
were among the best of Washington’s soldiers. 
Relatively to the population of the New World— 
which is the proper statistical test of the formative 
value of immigration—the Ulster immigration of 
the last century was greater than the Southern Irish 
immigration during the last fifty years. Five Presi- 
dents at least during this century wereof Ulster origin, 
not to speak of leaders like Calhoun and Blaine. 
How they hated England is a matter of history— 
or, perhaps, will be a mere matter of history some 
day. 

Ulster has never lost touch with America. The 
export of linen to the United States is much greater 
than that to all the rest of the world put together. 
The President of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce is a Derry man, and the other day, when 
his native city was issuing £100,000 of 3 per cent. 
stock, he was disappointed because he could not get 
the whole of it. The great shipbuilding yard in 
Belfast has made its fame by ships built for the 
American trade. Harland & Wolff were the first 
to design and construct the long ships with narrow 





beam which have halved the time which sepa- 
rates Liverpool from New York. They are now 
building a new vessel, the Oceanic, which is 
to be the largest, if not the swiftest, afloat. They 
had never tried yacht-building before, but when Sir 
Thomas Lipton, with his record of commercial suc- 
cess, told them he wanted to have the swiftest cutter 
ever known constructed in his native country, they 
could not refuse to put all their energies into the 
effort for victory. The America Cup has now been 
for nearly half a century at New York, waiting to be 
won. On the 22nd of August, 1851, the schooner- 
rigged America won at Cowes a cup worth 100 
guineas which had been offered as a prize to the 
yachts of all nations. The winners presented 
it to the New York Yacht Club, “to be pre- 
served as a perpetual prize for friendly com- 
petition between foreign countries.” If we were, . 
strict grammarians like Lord Saliebury, we might 
observe that this is not English. What the donors 
meant to say was, “ between America and foreign 
countries.” However that may be, no foreign 
country has got it yet. Six yachts have crossed 
the Atlantic to try. The Genesta, the Galatea, the 
Thistle, and the Valkyrie were cutters, the Cambria 
and Livonia schooners. All alike have failed. It is 
true that the conditions of the race are rather hard 
on the challenger. The challenge must be sent ten 
months before, and must be accompanied by 
particulars as to the length, beam, and draft 
of the yacht which is to carry the challenger’s 
flag. At one time the New York Club claimed 
to start as many yachts as it pleased in 
the race, and the Cambria in 1870 had to battle 
against seventeen. The conditions are now defined 
by a deed made by Mr. Schuyler, the surviving 
donor, in 1887, and, unless modified by mutual agree- 
ment, require three races to be sailed in one day. 
The New York Club can only start one yacht, but 
have the great advantage of being able to select that 
yacht on the morning of the race. Thus they can 
select a light centre-boarder or a heavier yacht, 
according to the weather. This is, of course, an 
advantage, but if the challenger is a true sportsman 
he will not hesitate on that account. Indeed, the 
difficulty of winning the America Cup is the very 
reason why so many men have been anxious to win it. 
The challenge must come from “an organised 
yacht club of a foreign country, incorporated, 
patented, or licensed by the legislature, admiralty 
or other executive department,” and must be con- 
structed in the country to which the challenging 
club belongs. The Royal Ulster Club satisfies these 
conditions, and can challenge, if it thinks fit, without 
asking leave of anybody. Asa matter of courtesy, 
however, the members have thought it right to 
consult the Yacht Racing Association in England 
before formally putting in the challenge. We trust 
there is no truth in the story that the English 
yachtsmen are using their influence to get the 
Ulstermen to impose conditions which the Americans 
might consider insulting. This would for every reason 
be most unfortunate. The serious charges brought 
by Lord Dunraven, when the Val/yrie was defeated, 
entirely broke down. It is true that the course was 
not as well kept on that occasion as it might have 
been. The difficulty of keeping a course clear just 
outside a great maritime city must always be 
enormous, and there would be something to be said 
for selecting a less populous centre. But Sir Thomas 
Lipton takes the ground that he knows and trusts 
the Americans as sportsmen and gentlemen, and will 
leave all these things to them. He wishes to attach 
no condition to the challenge, and thus in the 
clearest way demonstrates his confidence in their 
good faith. This is plainly the right line. Of course, 
some of the English yachtsmen may be a little 
jealous at this particularist exploit from Ulster. 
Some of them may still be a little sore at the last 
defeat. But they must put these petty feelings 
aside. It is rather hard for our politicians to expect 
the American voters to forget our historic misdeeds, 
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if English yachtsmen cannot forgive a defeat in a 
race. These sporting contests sometimes possess a 
true international significance. It might do both 
England and Ireland good if Ireland won where 
England failed, and Englishmen must not expect 
Irishmen, who know America, to mistrust Americans, 
especially since Englishmen have begun to talk of 
an Anglo-American Union. The Prince of Wales, 
by the way, is at Cowes. A word from him, spoken 
in season, might make it quite certain that the 
Ulster challenge would go at once, without any 
hampering conditions, and with the approbation of 
all good sportsmen on both sides of the Atlantic. 

















































































THE TEACHING OF MANNERS. 
S there any salvation for mankind in the reform 
of manners—not manners in the large and racial 
sense, but that smaller code of rules which governs 
our social intercourse day by day? Mrs. Hugh Bell, 
who writes in The Nineteenth Century on this sub- 
ject, regards manners as an important and neglected 
branch of education. She has no patience with 
people who send their daughters abroad to learn 
music, and live in families to whose manners no 
test has been applied. She has no patience with the 
parents of a son who is allowed to harass his 
acquaintances by laying down the law at twenty. 
“The difficulty of admonition increases as the years 
go on, and it may safely be asserted that the fault 
of manner which is not cured at twenty-five will 
still be there at seventy-five. And alas! in half a 
century there is time to offend a great many people.” 
Why not nip the mischief inthe bud? If we take the 
trouble to teach a child not to eat with his knife, nor 
wear his table-napkin round his neck (though many 
worthy citizens grow up with a fixed belief that the 
table-napkin is a sort of shroud), why not teach him 
at the earliest possible moment that the habit of 
laying down the law may prejudice and even blight 
his career? He learns speedily that the place of the 
knife-point is not in his back teeth. Is there any 
reason why he should not acquire as easily and 
swiftly the useful knowledge that the reticence of 
personal opinion is as necessary to success in life as 
propriety at table? Many a father who casts his 
eye over Mrs. Bell's homily may swear upon his 
honour and conscience that this is precisely the 
instruction he has always given to his family. He 
will recall the frequency of his rebukes to Tom and 
Dick when they expressed themselves strongly upon 
subjects with which they were imperfectly ac- 
quainted. The privilege of elders is to repress the 
self-sufficiency of youth, and there are very few men 
of middle age who can justly tax themselves with 

having neglected this immemorial function. 
How is this repression to be made more system- 
atic and effectual? Some years ago a lady with 
‘ strong views about the equality of the sexes 
declared that the arrogance of boys in relation 
— to girls ought to be “spanked” out of them. This 
idea, so far as we know, has not been put into 
practice, most parents being deterred, no doubt, by 
the prospect of extreme fatigue. Moreover, they 
may have reflected that all the “spanking” in the 
world, whatever effect it might have on the boys, 
would not alter the traditional subservience of girls 
to their brothers, but would probably intensify it 
by the operation of indignant sympathy. So it 
became plain that when we had “spanked” all the 
brothers to make them respectful to their sisters, we 
should have to “spank” all the sisters to prevent 
them from sinking into abject devotion to the other 
martyrs. Before this undertaking the amalgamated 
society of parents threw up the sponge. This 
reminiscence casts a melancholy shadow on the 
forlorn hope to which Mrs. Bell invites us. Who 


encourages a young man at twenty to make himself 


Who but his 
and his aunts? 


offensive by laying down the law ? 
sisters and his cousins 











They 











do not encourage him to eat peas with his knife, 
because there is no feminine sympathy with the 
misdirection of cutlery. But in the expression 
of his opinions, in the belief that he is one of the 
moving spirits of the universe, as far as he has seen 
it, he is daily and hourly stimulated by all the 
moral forces of his womenkind. His father may 
discountenance this theory; his uncles may use it 
for the display of that gift of irony which is some- 
times vouchsafed to uncles; his elder brothers may 
jeer. In the society of these uncongenial elements 
he may hold his peace. But all the value of this com- 
pulsory abstinence from law-giving is lost the moment 
he is alone with a sister, a female cousin, or an aunt. 
Women like a young man of spirit to expound to 
them the hidden meaning of the world, and the 
part he is about to play in it. A boorish youth, 
whose complacency is objectionably articulate, ends 
by disgusting even his nearest of kin. It is not to 
him that Mr. Bell’s plan of education would apply, 
for society ‘has no time to occupy itself with the 
redemption of boors. It is the average youngster of 
parts and assertiveness who is to be taken in hand, 
and how this is to be done in the teeth of the sisterly 
conspiracy we have not the least idea. 

After all, is not the theory of a society in which 
no man’s manners shall offend any other man, a 
trifle Utopian? It is rather like that conception of 
human nature which bids us become vegetarians in 
order that we may extinguish the thirst for blood 
and rapine that so lamentably retards the moral 
ascent of man. An accomplished vegetarian, asked 
to explain why he eats eggs, which are not products 
of the vegetable kingdom, says that the egg repre- 
sents the principle of “ nascent vitality,” whereas 
the flesh of animals is only “ used-up vitality.” The 
genius that recognises “ nascent vitality ” in the egg 
with which most of us are familiar, but only decadence 
in the mutton chop, might conceive a world of moral 
qualities so admirably distributed that no man 
would dream of contradicting another in private, or 
of asserting any opinion with which anybody was 
likely to disagree. In such a world it might be 
possible to train boys not to lay down the law; but 
what an exceedingly dispiriting atmosphere we 
should breathe! What a repression of wholesome 
candour would overcloud the community! What a 
culture, not of true politeness, but of all the affecta- 
tions of humility! Some men who lay down the law 
most of us would cheerfully hang at their own doors ; 
but if nobody laid down the law we should all die 
of boredom. Neither law nor self-respect would - 
survive. 

Mrs. Bell does not see the point which makes her 
ideal of manners undesirable. She seems to think that 
the soul of chivalry or fine reserve must be wounded 
fatally if anyone takes offence. “In half a century 
there is time to offend a great many people.” No 
doubt, but on any decent principle of ethics a great 
many people ought to be offended. Eliminate offence 
from social intercourse, and you would take the spur 
from a great deal of laudable endeavour. Absolute 
perfection of manners might be practised in the land 
where it is always afternoon. While we fare, not upon 
the lotus, but upon the bread of competition and 
the salt of emulation, manners must play the 
subordinate part of smoothing the angles of per- 
sonality. The world has some rough lessons for those 
who carry the independence of temperament to 
excess; but they are lessons which can be learned 
only by experience, not from the precepts which are 
impressed upon the young. The boy who lays down 
the law to his sisters will discover by-and-by 
the limitations imposed upon that exercise by discre- 
tion, and the surprising varieties of the law itself. 
He will learn, if he is capable of learning, to dis- 
criminate between the people who must not be 
offended and the people whom it is a public duty to 
offend. But no amount of exhortation by parente, 
guardians or tutors will subdue him to a polite and 
featureless mould, with no stamp of character and ~ 
no faculty of exciting antipathies. 
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M. AUGUSTIN FILON ON THE FRENCH THEATRE, 


M 

[ AUGUSTIN FILON is not only a prolific and 
iVi. versatile writer, but, what is much rarer, a 
Frenchman who understands English ways of 
thought. His survey of the modern English Theatre 
was a better book—within the limits of its design— 
than any English work on the subject. It had logic, 
ideas, lucidity, and wider horizon than are open to 
the mere insular writer. But M. Faguet has praised 
that book so thoroughly that there is really nothing 
left for me to say about it. This year M, Filon has 
already given us a monograph (his second) on Prosper 
Mérimée—he is the first living authority upon 
Mérimée—and a novel of London life, “ Babylon”; 
and now he follows these up with a very valuable 
little book on “ The Modern French Drama” (Chap- 
man & Hall). Its value arises, in the first place, from 
its point of view. Thirty years ago M. Filon was a 
dramatic critic at Grenoble, where he had the honour 


- of a handshake from Debureau, the great panto- 


mimist. In Paris he met Augier and Dumas. He 
was, in other words, a man of the Second Empire— 
to which, by the way, he has remained faithful with 
something like the constant service of the antique 
world. Emotion still gets the better of him when 
he recalls that time :— 


“Ah! those were glorious days. The critics 
who belittle them, or who reproach the men of the 
time with their thirst for pleasure, forget to add 
that the thirst for knowledge was no whit less 
keen. Both, indeed, spring fundamentally from 
one and the same mental condition, which pro- 
duces different effects according to the nobility or 
vulgarity of men’s minds. What efforts were 
made! What victories were won! Renan gave 
back to history the immense tracts which theology 
had wrested from it. Sainte-Beuve was preparing 
the road for Taine, whose mission it was to raise 
criticism into a system, and to make it the key- 
stone of all knowledge, the source of all sciences. 
Pasteur was building up his apparatus in that 
humble laboratory in the Rue d'Ulm, whence so 
many discoveries were destined to issue. <A 
boundless enthusiasm was abroad, a limitless 
confidence.” 


But these glorious days came to a sudden end, 
and M. Filon left France to settle in this country— 
I believe in the train of the deposed Sovereign who 
had given the Second Empire its name. 


“Stress of circumstance had exiled me from the 
world which I loved, and I had never returned to 
it. It will hardly be credited that for exactly a 
quarter of a century I had not set foot in the 
Comédie Francaise. Not one single Englishman 
who travels on the Continent could be said to 
stand where I stood two years ago.” 


This means that M. Filon is (what he calls himself) 
the Rip Van Winkle of the French drama. Notethe 
advantage which this gives him in his contrast of 
old and new. The gradual modifications of things 
which take place under our eyes escape our notice. 
“To experience the full shock of an impression one 
must return after a long absence.” 

But M. Filon is a Rip with a difference. He has 
not been asleep all these years. He has seen M. 
Sardou triumphing in Paris with bad plays and in 
London with worse adaptations, and has seen at the 
same time that, considered asa factor in the develop- 
ment of drama, M. Sardou simply does not exist. 
“The theatre only interests me,” says he, “in so far 
as it is related to the history of ideas and sentiments. 
I have nothing to learn from M. Victorien Sardou, 
nor will my grandchildren have much, as to the 
thoughts and feelings of the men and women of our 
time. He is not a representative writer. In Sardou 
I only find Scribe, whereas in Augier and Dumas, 
over and above Augier and Dumas I find a whole 





epoch, a society, and a habit of thought which 
lasted in France for thirty years.” And yet, as M. 
Filon admits, Augier and Dumas chose to work with 
the Scribe formula—the ingenious, well-knit plot— 
and chose rightly. 

“This form suited them as well as any other for 
conveying their ideas. Besides, they saw one thing 
clearly which escapes our younger writers for the 
stage, namely, that intrigue is not only indispens- 
able to the spectator’s amusement, but that it is of 
the very essence of psychological development. 
Characters cannot be studied in repose, like insects 
under a microscope. They have not even arrived at 
self-consciousness ; they might almost be said to 
have only a provisional, potential existence, until 
the moment when they come into contact and into 
conflict with events or with other characters.” 

This is true and opportune. It is really the 
thought—at any rate, I venture the suggestion with 
all deference to the learned Professor Butcher— 
which underlies and explains Aristotle’s commonly 
misunderstood contention in the “ Poetics” as to the 
primary importance of plot—“ Without action there 
cannot be a tragedy; there may be without 
character.” And so one may echo M. Filon’s 
commendation of Augier and Dumas for their 
adoption of the Scribe formula. What, as it 
seems to me, escapss M. Filon, however, is that 
these two dramatists put upon the formula a 
heavier weight than it could carry. They 
expanded it into five acts, padded it out with 
dialectic and (especially in the case of Dumas) some 
flashy rhetoric. The Thédtre Libre movement, I 
cannot help thinking, was even more a reaction 
against the abuse of a formula in theatrical con- 
struction than—as M. Filon suggests—an offshoot of 
the general “ Naturalistic” growth of the ’Eighties. 
By the way, I note one remark of M. Filon’s on 
Dumas which seems to me to belong rather to the 
real Rip Van Winkle. “Shall I confess,” he says, 
“that I rather misdoubt Dumas’s physics and 
chemistry ? They seem to me more curious than 
exact, more striking than profound.” Why “con- 
fess," as though it were some audacious and novel 
heresy, what everybody has been crying from the 
housetops for the last quarter of acentury ? That the 
Dumasian science is all hocus-pocus is, surely, among 
the most hackneyed commonplaces of the subject. 

One of the best things in M. Filon’s book is his 
review of the players who are popular in Paris 
to-day. You see, he can compare them with the 
famous players of thirty years ago. His sketch of 
Réjane is so good that I must quote it :— 


“ Where does she get that power, that intimate 
sympathy, that perfect understanding with her 
audience, which makes her able to convulse them 
by a mere wink or an‘ Ahem’? Is it her beauty? 
Certainly not. She is not pretty, one might even 
say—but it is more polite not to say it. To quote 
a famous mot, ‘she is not beautiful, she is worse.’ 
Her queer little face catches hold of you, by both 
the good and bad elementsin your nature. All 
the intelligence, the devotion, the pity of a 
woman are to be read in her wonderful eyes, 
but below there is the nose and mouth of a sensual 
little creature, a vicious, almost vulgar, smile, lips 
pouted for a kiss, but with a lingering, or a dawn- 
ing, suggestion of irony. Moreover, she is exactly 
the reigning type, the type that one meets con- 
stantly on the Paris pavements when the shop 
girls are going to lunch... . Has Réjane a tem- 
perament of her own, a nature peculiar to herself, 
or is she just a monkey with an incomparable 
power of imitating every sort of character ?” 


Altogether, I repeat, a valuable little book. Miss 
Hogarth’s translation is generally competent, but 
“Caran d’Ache, who could defile before you the 
whole drama of the great Napoleon”’ (page 81), con- 
veys a very different meaning from that intended, 
and so does “ Courteline, the lucky "( for “ happy”) 





“author of Boubouroche.” A. B. W. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON THE WAR. 





IlIl.— A MomMeENT WITH Mr. McKINLEY IN THE 
Wuite House. (May th.) 


JHE White House is the office of a busy man on 
any day of the week; for of the total American 
population the vast majority come directly to the 
President whenever they wish anything, from an 
Embassy to a handshake. Paul Kruger in Pretoria 
is very much in the same predicament, with the 
difference that the Boer President makes a greater 
parade of his transitory power. In Pretoria the 
Chief Burger has an encampment of cavalry before 
his door, and every visitor is challenged by a trooper 
with a carbine. At the White House I found but 
one drowsy local policeman, whose office was 
obviously to look after small boys, organ grinders, 
and cabmen. No one asked my business as I 
entered the open front door, but I was directed 
to the ante-room of the President by a negro 
servant who wore no livery. There were some 150 
citizens waiting to see Mr. McKinley, each one 
burning with zeal for public employment, and none 
with any objection to a salary. It was the sort of 
crowd that one sees about all Government offices all 
over Europe, only a little more so. Here was a 
black door-keeper who received the cards of visitors 
and took them in, not to the President, but to Mr. 
Porter, the private secretary. 

This Mr. Porter deserves a chapter to himself, and 
some day he shall get it. He sees and speaks with 
more people in one day than anyone else in the United 
States, excepting the President himself. I do not 


like to give the number he told me for fear of. 


weakening my reputation for truthfulness. It is the 
duty of Mr. Porter to discover by intuition just who 
every visitor is, what he is likely to bore the Presi- 
dent about, how long he is likely to wait, or how he 
may accept a rebuff. All this my friend does with a 
smile that disarms the most hardened oflice-seeker, 
and a softness of tone that makes one feel that for 
his case the President feels an interest quite par- 
ticular. I was soon promoted from the main waiting- 
room into another immediately adjoining the 
President's study. The meaning of this promotion 
is that one’s chances of an audience are immensely 
improved—that is to say, that the President will see 
you if there is a possibility of getting around to your 
turn in time. It means that ninety per cent. of the 
callers in the outer waiting room are wasting their 
time. Mr. Porter graduated at Yale with distinction, 
and, so far from appearing harried by his work, 
found in it food for much philosophic edification. 

.“ For instance,” said he, “ you see that vacuous 
dyspeptic over there, a boy that has to be propped 
along through the world—he wants to be colonel 
on the staff of a cavalry general. He knows nothing 
about soldiering, but he has great political influence 
behind him, and we have to let him down very 
gently. He has already bought his uniform, and 
I can’t tell him that he will only need it for a 
fancy ball. Look at that prize-fighter sort of a 
political gambler over there. He wants to worry 
the President into making him something in the 
quartermaster’s department. We know his record 
is bad, that he has narrowly escaped the penitentiary 
on account of embezzlement—but he must still be 
gently handled because he represents an important 
constituency. This war is being fought out in 
the White House more fiercely than in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Just glance at that dissipated monkey 
over on the right. He is the one who made such 
a terrible mess of his diplomatic appointment in 
St. Petersburg. He has the impudence to show 
his face in the White House and beg for a mission 
as Plenipotentiary—and, what is worse, we have 
got to treat him civilly, for he is backed up by 
one of the richest men in America. Yes. Much 
of it is dirty work—much as it is everywhere, only 
other countries don’t publish everything so pre- 
viously as we do.” 





As we chatted, time passed pleasantly for all but 
those who had engagements elsewhere, and so it 
happened that in the course of half an hour or so the 
room had somewhat thinned by the departure of 
many who, however, threatened to return. It was 
getting very near to half-past one o'clock, when Mr. 
McKinley is in the habit of leaving for luncheon, 
and no sign yet appeared that he would be free that 
morning. He was closeted with the Secretaries for 
War and for Naval Affairs, discussing the official 
report of the naval victory at Manila, which had just 
set Washington in a blaze of patriotic excitement. 
Whether to despatch troops at once to the Philip- 
pines, how many, and with how much escort—all 
this, as well as the projected descent upon Cuba and 
Porto Rico, was being discussed. I, meanwhile, was 
looking at my leisure from the windows of the 
adjoining room over a landscape beautiful in spring 
verdure, the Potomac winding amongst meadows and 
groves in the distance—a picture surpassed inits way 
only by the view of the Thames from Windsor Castle. 

At last the President made his appearance, 
wearing the conventional black frock coat of the 
American senator, and the set face of the man who 
is practising the art of resisting his natural impulses. 
At once five office-seekers pounced upon him, each 
fearful lest their victim slip away before all of their 
claims could be submitted in full. With a weary 
look of resignation, Mr. McKinley turned his face 
away towards the free Potomac and pretended to 
listen to a recital of political virtues while he 
inwardly groaned over the slavery under which he 
exercised his powers. Mr. Porter kept me for the 
the last, and the mere fact that I had no office to 
seek, not even a conventional interview, produced so 
pleasant a shock to his mind that when my turn 
came, his face lighted with the first smile I had 
so far observed on it. Tired as he was, and 
hungry no doubt besides, he yet appeared to relish 
a few words of conversation on matters which took 
his mind away from the routine of his office. He 
made a particular point of the good wishes animating 
his Government towards England, and, indeed, he 
almost paraphrased part of a notable speech made by 
the American Ambassador, Mr. Hay, at a dinner of the 
Whitefriars. I think it was his first speech of any 
consequence in England. “I bear no message from 
my Government which could cause aught but satis- 
faction to any Englishman.” In this spirit spoke 
Mr. McKinley, fresh from a Cabinet meeting over a 
naval exploit which American naval officers rank 
with the best work of Farragut. President McKinley 
is a man of full stature, with features on the plan of 
Napoleon I. Those nearest to him speak well of his 
intentions, but give him little credit for strength. 
He makes a good figurehead, however, and has 
managed to secure a large number of good men in 
important offices. Considering the vices inherent in 
the system of selecting public servants from those 
who have been successful in political work, the 
wonder to me is, not that McKinley has so many 
faults in his administration, but that he has managed 
on the whole to keep his administration half way 
decent. If half the Senate and Congress were half 
as honest and industrious as McKinley, there would 
be joy in Heaven over the repentance of a sinful 
monster who deceives himself with the title of 
Republican statesman. PoULTNEY BIGELOow, 








THE PARTING OF JASON AND SARAH. 


—__ «2+ 


] IZBETH, the granddaughter of Jason Pursglove, 
4 and Sarah, his wife, was working in the house- 
place beside the old dame, whose second sight 
permitted her to sew as finely as any woman in 
Milton Dale. The girl was on the eve of her 
marriage to a cousin in the Woodlands, and the 
Pursglove pride dictated that she should take an 
ample sufficiency of household linen to her new 
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home. In her day Sarah had spun her own flax, and 
the loom at the nether end had woven it into sheets 
and table-cloths and towels of the finest quality ; but 
that was sixty years ago, and now there is neither 

_ lint-croft nor spinning-wheel nor loom within twenty 
miles of the village. Old Jason sat outside in the 
hop arbour which he had built in the little garden 
near the church when, finding that he was too old 
to work, he had given up the farm to his only son, 
Lizbeth’s father, and retired to the cottage which 
his wife had brought as dowry. The gaffer, over- 
come by the warm spring-tide breeze, had fallen fast 
asleep, although his churchwarden still swayed be- 
tween his lips, and an obese yellow cat of great age 
was dreaming in his lap. 

Lizbeth was a maid of sharp instincts, and now 
that she was soon to be wedded herself, she had 
taken to speculations concerning the best way of 
managing men-folk. The sight of her grandfather's 
face puckered together in slumber suggested pos- 
sibilities of stubborn, domineering passions. She 
had never seen him look thus before, or it may have 
been that her eyes had sharpened. Anyhow, his 
ordinary favourable mildness had quite disappeared, 
and, her curiosity being thoroughly roused, she 
addressed a leading question to the dame. 

“Does gran’feyther oft look as sour? Nob'dy ‘Id 
take him for th’ same man, wakin’ an’ sleepin’.” 

Sarah pursed her lips. “ Hush!” she said in a 
long whisper. “Him an’ me’s bin th’ happiest 
couple i’ Milton for over fifty-five year. Kate an’ 
David th’ childer calls us, though Lord knows why.” 

Lizbeth folded the sheets she had hemmed, and 
shoving a little green three-legged stool forward 
with her foot, slid from her chair, and sat at the old 
woman's feet. 

“ Ay, but, gran,” she said, “I’m wantin’ to know 
for my own guidance. Mother always says as th’ 
first year o’ marriage is th’ tiresomest, for nayther 
can fall in t’other’s ways wi'aat difficulty. Yo’ 
canna tell me as gran’feyther wi’ that chin o’ his 
werena hard to put up wi’.” 

Sarah glanced furtively towards the bower of 
green hops. A drowsing snore came now from her 
husband's parted lips, and his churchwarden had 
fallen athwart the yellow cat’s back. She rose, and 
went on tiptoe to save the honoured clay which had 
only attained its marvellous blackness after two 
years of careful smoking. When she had deposited 
it on a ledge in the wall, out of harm’s way, she 
returned to the houseplace. 

“Happen ‘tis best as I should be plain wi’ yo’,” 
she said. “I could never speak o’t to my dowter, 
seein’ I had but one child, an’ he yo’r feyther. But 
‘tis th’ first time as I’ve ever let it slip fro’ my 
tongue; an’ were’t none as I thowt 'twould do yo’ 
good to hear, I'ld keep quiet for as long as I live. 
Jason an’ me fies always bin very happy ever since, 
an’ it happened but two months after I were wed to 
him.” 

“Yo’ quarrelt wi’ him, then?” interrupted 
Lizbeth. 

“Ay, more nor quarrelt, for I left him wi’ my 
mind med up ne’er to live wi’ him again.” 

“Dear! dear! Yo’ canna hev cared for him i’ 
those days?” 

“Well, twere i’ this gait. I were young, an’ I 
liked to hey my own way; but Jason saw as I mun 
be broken in, or theer’ld be no peace; so he tuk th’ 
upper han’ an’ showed me as how I mun guide my 
ways ef we were to hev ony comfort. God be 
thankt, I'd wit enow to heed.” 

The girl shook her head. “I’'ld ne’er gi’e in to 
my husband nowise,” she began. 

“Them as says so when they’re wives be fools,” 
said Sarah, sharply. “’Tis all well wi’ a wench 
when hoo may please hersen whether hoo takes a 
man or not; but when th’ man’s ta’en, ef he be a 
man, an’ not a maase, ’tis th’ wife’s part to gi’ way 
i’ everything. Mind, I’m not sayin’ as yo'll none 

hev more wit nor yo’r husband, an’ as yo’r way’ll 
none be his way. A wife, ef hoo’s th’ sense o’ a 
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caterpillar, gets everything hoo wants wi’ cunning. 
But I didna know that i’ those days, so Jason an’ I 
fell out.” 

“Were gran’feyther a coomly man?” asked 
Lizbeth absently. 

“He werena, but he fancied as he were. Praad 
as a peacock! He hesna changed save for his 
wrinkles, so yo’ can guess. Flat o’ face but for a 
chin like a shoe-heel.” 

Lizbeth had never heard her grandmother discuss 
Jason with such candour. She did not realise, how- 
ever, that the leaven of ancient bitterness worked 
sometimes in that withered heart, and that more 
than half a century of intimacy had not entirely 
healed the wounds made in youth. 

* An’ I thowt yo’ an’ he’d always bin so fond,” 
she remarked. 

“Yo've no reason to think otherwise,” said Sarah. 
“We are fond, an’ we've ne’er bin but fond; still, 
theer may hev bin a grievance atwixt us. But, 
mind yo’, ’Liz’beth, ’tis for yor own good as I tell 
yo’", an’ ef yo’ hedna askt, why yo'ld never hev 
known. ‘Twere all abaat a pig—a brown Berkshire 
gilt as my cousin Bagshawe gev me for my own 
when I married. Three month owd et was, an’ as 
plump as a cherry.” 

Lizbeth began to laugh, but the wistful look on 
her grandam’s face silenced her, and she leaned her 
head back against her knees, determined not to in- 
terrupt again until the story was told. 

“ Yo’ see,” said Sarah, “I was wi'aat close kin, 
for all I hed a bit o’ money an’ this cottage, an’ 
when I went up to Jason’s house after th’ weddin’, 
an’ found th’ pig already i’ th’ sty, I felt none half 
so lonely as I should otherwise hev done. An’ 
Jason, seein’ me pleased, said as I mun spare nowti’ 
feedin’ th’ porker, an’ I gev him milk an’ corn 
mornin’, noon, an’ neet, till he were as raand as a 
bladder o’ lard. He grew that fond o’ me as he'ld 
almost leap his gate when he heard me coomin’, an’ 
his eyes, though a’most hid, used for to dance 
whene’er I spoke. So judge haa I felt when, two 
month or so after I hed him, Jason said as th’ pig- 
jobber were comin’ th’ next morn to tek him away.” 

Sarah's withered hand had stolen to her face; 
the tears fell with an audible patter on Lizbeth’s 
forehead. 

“ Well, I were just beside mysen wi’ temper, an’ 
I up an’ flew at yor gran’feyther an’ towd him as 
*twould be murder, for th’ gilt was as Christian as 
many that walked th’ earth. He were a bit shook, I 
could see, but he said nowt but ‘Th’ pig-jobber’s 
coomin’ i’ th’ morn’ again an’ again. So when he'd 
gone aat to th’ far fields after dinner, | med up my 
mind to go away for good an’ ne’er coom back. I 
got together what money o’ my own was i’ th’ haase, 
an’ tied it i’ a hankercher ; then I donned my bonnet 
an’ shawl an’ let th’ pig aat, an’ he followed me daan 
th’ lane likeadog. I were goin’ to Darby,I reckoned 
to tek a service place an’ put th’ pig i’ lodgings, so to 
speak. Eh, but I did cry, an’ th’ poor beast seemed 
to understand, for ’t grunted most piteously.” 

The old woman looked again at her sleeping 
spouse, and shook her head reproachfully. 

“T were grieved at parting,” she said, “for I felt 
all th’ time as I loved Jason, but I couldna stan’ him 
sellin’ my pig, so I ne’er looked back, an’ went on an’ 
on through all th’ byways till night came. "Twere 
th’ heat o’ summer, so I minded nowt abaat a lodgin’, 
an’ I just lay daan i’ a hedge bottom an’ th’ creature 
nestled at my feet an’ I sobbed mysen fast asleep. 
An’ theer yo’r gran’feyther found me at midnight, an’ 
wakened me wi’ puttin’s handon my showder. He'd 
browt th’ cart wi’ him, for someone had seen th’ way 
I took. 

“*Coom whoam, my wench,’ says he. ‘Th’ pig- 
jobber shallna hev yo'r friend.’ So reet glad was I 
to get up an’ ride back on th’ shaft, Jason hevin 
hoisted th’ pig inside, wheer he fair squealed wi’ 
pleasure.” 

“Yo'’ got yo'r way, gran’mother,” said Lizbeth, 





“T see as I mun stick aat to my husband.” 
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“Ay, I got my way, but when I rose i’ th’ 
mornin’ I found th’ poor pig hangin’ by his heels i’ 
th’ pantry. Jason had risen early. So, as ‘twere no 
use mekin’ bad worse, I helped to cut him up, an’ I 
never knew pork eat better. Th’ puddin’s were 
talked of i’ Milton for years; for what we couldna 
manage we gi'ed away. An’ sin’ that Jason an’ I 
ne’er had a cross word. J mun set th’ kettle on naa, 
for he'll be wakin’ hungry soon.” 


R. MurrRAyY GILCHRIST. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE CHURCH AND THE COMMONS. 


Srr,—Recent discussions tend more and more to suggest 
the question, not whether a State-controlled Church is in the 
abstract a right or desirable institution, but whether, and for 
how long, it is still a possible one. We find Nonconformists 
and extreme High Churehmen agreeing in their objections to 
the present arrangement, those objections being perhaps best 
formulated by a thinker who cannot precisely be ranged under 
either category. Mr. John Morley, in dwelling on the un- 
seemliness of * religious’ questions being debated in the House 
of Commons, was but expressing the earnest convictions of 
many on both sides. 

It may be that the Church of England, as an institution, 
has done its work, and should now either cease to exist or 
assume a new form. Certainly it cannot be called a National 
Church in the fullest sense, when so much of the intellectual 
and moral strength of the nation is to be found in other religious 
communities. It is no disloyalty towards any institution to 
perceive that it is definitely dead, and to accord it, however 
reluctantly, the necessary burial. Whether that time has come 
in the ease of our English Church is a deeper question which 
I will not attempt to handle here, being about solely to call 
attention to a simpler matter. 

One feels some diffidence in confessing—high authority to the 
contrary notwithstanding—an inability to feel shocked at the dis- 
cussion of ecclesiastical questions in the House of Commons, I 
say advisedly “ ecclesiastical,” not “ spiritual,” because I am not 
aware that “ spiritual ” questions ever are or could be so discussed, 
What is debated is questions of discipline and organisation, 
which have nothing especially sacred about them. The Church, 
so far as it ean come into political discussions, is an organisation, 
a machinery, a means to an end, which is just as diving as the 
‘*secular” British Constitution, and no diviner. No really 
living institution or system has been devised, or can be abolished, 
by the wit of man; that is to say, in accordance with any 
deliberately drawn-up scheme—as paper-made contabbutions and 
Utopian communities have proved over and over again. Men's 
tentative efforts to shape some implement to their needs always 
appear to be modified and controlled by something outside them- 
selves, leading in the end to results of which they had little or 
no conception. Even the statesman of farthest-reaching and 
most penetrative intellect must feel that his control of affairs is 
only partial—that he is either combating or co-operating with 
some foree or forces to which, according to his temperament 
and convictions, he may give various names, but whose existence 
he is forced to recognise. All which is only another way of 
saying that institutions are not made, but grow; and justifies 
us in re-affirming the truism that the Church, as an institution 
(i.e. in the only sense which, in the present connection, can have 
any meaning), is no whit more sacred than the State, and, like 
it, may wear out one vesture to replace it by another. Or, to be 
more exact, I should perhaps say that any given system is 
itself the perishable vesture of an unchanging truth, to be laid 
aside and Sccantiy Gegeand of when worn out. It seems hyper- 
sensitive to object to any examination and criticism of the 
garment with a view to ascertaining whether it will still serve 
its purpose or not, so long as we remember that it is only the 
garment which ean be so examined. 

But it is urged by some that—granting the Church of 
England to need repairs and alterations, or even to be altogether 
obsolete—the question of its improvement or supersession should 
be left entirely to itself—by which is meant, to the clergy. The 
answer to this is that a national Church consists not solely of 
the clergy, but—in its idea, of the whole nation—in practice, at 
least, of clergy and laity. And the only hold which, as matters 
stand, the common sense of the laity has over possible clerical 
tyranny and extravagance is through the House of Commons 
and, in the last resort, the Queen in Council. It may be that 
this machinery is antiquated and no longer fulfils its purpose ; 
but, in that case, other changes must be needed as well—the 
whole organisation needs readjusting—a mere abolition of State 
control will not meet the case. 

It is sometimes said just now—in Low Church quarters— 
that the Bishops have not power enough ; that if they had, they 





could put a stop to the extravagantly ritualistic practices so 
frequently complained of. The Bishop of Liverpool recently 
gave this answer when appealed to on the subject. But it 
would be well if our Protestant friends would consider for a 
moment what they are wishing for. If the Bishops had power 
to forbid “ritualistic” services at their discretion, they 
would likewise have power to order them, and there are 
probably more who sympathise with the Bishop of Lincoln 
than with the Bishop of Liverpool and Mr. Kensit. A rigid 
uniformity of services might be enforced to the disadvan- 
tage of the Evangelical and Broad as well as of the High 
Church sections. 

It has often been said that Disestablishment would reduce 
the Chureh of England to the level of one among many com- 
peting sects. For a fuller illustration of the position it would 
oceupy we need only look to some of our colonies—in particular 
the Cape and Natal. It is a significant fact that in the latter, 
for instance, most, if not all, of the ablest men either belong to 
various Nonconformist bodies or stand apart, summarily labelled 
as “agnostics,” because too honest to affirm more than they feel, 
or to utter, for their own advantage, any party shibboleth. The 
“Church of South Africa,” so called, displays an extravagance 
both of ritual and of sacerdotal pretensions unknown at home in 
any but the most “advanced” quarters. The “ moderate 
Anglican” and “* Evangelical ” elements are all but unknown— 
though one or two congregations have kept up a struggling 
existence—the former approximating more and more to the 
extreme section, the latter taking refuge in other bodies—of 
whom the Wesleyans and Presbyterians are perhaps numerically 
the strongest. 

I believe like effects would follow like causes in England. 
For some time past it has seemed as if all the intellectual 
eminence and moral earnestness among the clergy were taking 
the direction which (for want, perhaps, of a better name) we 
eall * High Church.” Already many Evangelicals have allowed 
themselves to be drawn out of what—for some of them—was 
never a very congenial home. Were the Church disestablished 
it is probable that more would follow. I do not much believe 
in raising the ery of “Rome,” and I hold it to be flagrantly 
unfair to charge Ritualists, as a body, with dishonesty, as is done 
by the people who assert, and apparently believe, that they only 
remain members of the Church of England because they lack 
courage to declare their convictions, or because they have some 
sinister motive in concealing them. It is one of the things 
that the average Protestant cannot understand, that a person 
who worships, say, at St. Agnes’, Kennington, may have not the 
slightest wish to go over to Rome, and may object to the doctrine 
of Papal infallibility.as the average Protestant himself. That 
some have found this position illogical and untenable, and that 
others would probably do so, were they fully ajive to facts, is 
quite another matter.  ,« A 2 Sa , 

It is as impossible not to sympathise to a cer nin extent with 
Mr. Kensit’s alarms as it is to approve of his methods; but we 
must not forget that he and his party would—if they could— 
bind another yoke upon us, nearly as oppressive as that of the 
“infallible Church” from which they seek to deliver us—the 
yoke of slavery to the letter of an infallibly dictated book. Such 
a return to the old paths cannot mean progress; it will end in 
paralysis and atrophy. But there are not wanting indications 
that Evangelicals, even of the straitest sect, are no longer find- 
ing it possible to believe rigidly in the dictated letter. Where 
the Bible is treated as a living book that dead and deadening 
literalness can never be adhered to—and we seem to be learning 
so to treat it.— Yours, ete., A.W. 





* SONG. 





WW) gevecs it not that late in years 
Sorrow shall fade and the world be brighter, 
Life be freed of tremor and tears, 

Heads be wiser and hearts be lighter. 
Ah! but the dream that all endears, 

The dream we sell for your pottage of truth! 
Give us again the passion of youth, 

Sorrow shall fade and the world be brighter. 


HENRY NEWBOLT. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





Pusiic ScHooL ATHLETICS. 


JHY “Pablic School Athletics” on a page 
\ usually devoted to literature, or to what 
boasts itself to be literature? Because the subject 
has not only a bulky literature of its own, but is 
rapidly acquiring what I may call a literature of 
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protest of quite respectable size. For examples: in 
a recent collection of “ Essays on Secondary Educa- 
tion” (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) the Editor, 
Mr. Christopher Cookson, included a vigorous attack 
by the Rev. Lionel Ford, of Eton College, on the 
prevailing and pervading idolatry of the athlete; 
and if Mr. Culley’s oration delivered before the 
Head Masters’ Conference last December has not 
been printed and issued as a pamphlet, it can only 
be awaiting inclusion in a volume of philippics. If 
one may read omens, henceforward for some time 
no symposium of the friends of education will 
omit the libation of a stern head master’s tear over 
the devastating growth of athleticism and the too 
noisy worship of bodily prowess. 


I think these protestants will improve their chances 
by distinguishing between athletics and athleticism, 
and training their guns on thelatter. “ Athleticism,” 
as I understand it, is a rank and parasitical growth ; 
and those who worship it do so in confusion of mind. 
The difference between the athlete and the devotee 
of athleticism is pretty near the difference between 
the sportsman and the sporting man. The interest 
of the one is genuine, encouraging self-denial, tem- 
perance, bodily endurance, and courage. The interest 
of the other is vicarious, encouraging chatter and a 
false conscience in the matter of manliness. As a 
writer in the Athenwum put it forcibly the other 
day, “ The evilis one which is only half comprehended 
by the outside world, which admires, extravagantly 
perhaps but not on the whole wrongly, the manly 
and energetic athlete. If it could as easily focus its 
gaze upon the vicarious athlete—upon boys, under- 
graduates, not a few masters, soaked in the jargon 
and exuding the second-rate literature of sports in 
which they take little or no share, except conversa- 
tionally—it would understand how gravely places of 
education suffer from the predominant confusion of 
mind that views with almost equal approval the 
bold horseman or skilled athlete, and the class which 
at the worst bets, and at the best chatters, about 
his performance.” 


There you have the evil succinctly stated, and 
everyone admits it to bean evil. The question is, 
How are you going to abate it? Not(I suggest) by 
scolding. I do not believe that boys set any great 
importance upon pulpit attacks and denunciations, 
especially when they observe that, in practice, 
masterships are bestowed on men who have small 
qualifications beyond their athletic prowess. And, 
in any case, I do not believe in scolding. One may 
even sympathise with the “well-known educa- 
tionalist” quoted by Mr. Ford as asserting “To me 
these athletics are the devil,” and yet admit that, 
while his words express a heartfelt conviction, they 
help very little towards a remedy. The fact is that 
boys have far better grounds for worshipping 
athletics than schoolmasters are ready to allow: 
and you will only counteract that worship with effect 
when you provide them with a rival interest, and 
one which is honestly what you assert it to be. 


When shall we realise how hard it is for an 
honest boy to respect his schoolmaster? Boys are 
not naturally given to contempt. Very few, I hope, 
despise their fathers and mothers. No healthy boy 
despises a sailor, or a carpenter, or an architect, or a 
writer, or a professional cricketer, or any man who 
knows his business, who makes no preposterous 
claims for it, who goes about it with reasonable 
skill. Why, then, should it be the first and severest 
test of a schoolmaster that he is able to win 
and keep the moderate respect of his class? Boys 
are not, for the most part, fools. They see that 
a schoolmaster professes to teach Latin (for 
instance). They observe that if, after years of 
instruction, he turns out one boy in twenty 
capable of reading an unprepared page of Latin 
with fair ease, or one in forty who would 
do it for pleasure, he has broken his record. And 
when it comes to handling the language—to writing 
and speaking it—the proportion of success falls 











ridiculously lower. You will not persuade boys 
that this is not abject failure. And the boys are 
right. They refuse to take seriously a profession 
which takes itself so very seriously, which claims to 
instruct the world, and exhibits with complacency 
so glaring a record of incompetence. Also they 
refuse to take seriously the figure cut by a divine 
who devotes a portion of his career towards prefer- 
ment to beating children with a stick or a bundle of 
twigs. They fear the stick, perhaps; but the 
spectacle is, after all, a comic one, and they have too 
much sense to accept it finally as otherwise than 
ludicrous. 


I contend that boys are even pathetically eager 
to give admiration and reverence where their native 
common sense does not forbid. And they tender 
this excessive homage to athletics because in 
athletics they have at length found something which 
is taught at school and not quite absurdly. To 
return for a moment to Latin. I have heard a 
roomful of old public schoolboys acknowledge that 
the best of their skill in the classics was acquired by 
profligately wasting their time. A page or so of an 
author would be set,and an hourgiven them for “ pre- 
paring” itin their studies. To courses lay open to 
them: either to hammer out the whole translation 
with adictionary, or to prepare the first few lines and 
trust the rest to inspired guessing in the class-room. 
That is to say, while the first boy was construing 
the rest would be silently, strenuously attacking a 
passage some few lines ahead. I don't deny that 
this conduct was flagitious; and it led, as may be 
supposed, to frequent disaster; but passages attacked 
in this way were remembered when passages pre- 
pared with notes and dictionaries were forgotten, 
and the exercise gave a dexterity with the language 
not yielded by thrice the amount of dictionary 
work. Now there is more than one moral in this; 
but the question it suggests for the moment is, 
What would you think of a system of athletic in- 
struction which had to be ignored by a pupil who 
wished to attain dexterity? There are, we must grant, 
many reasons why boys worship athletic prowess: 
but I contend one important reason to rest on the 
simple truth that the only thoroughly intelligent 
and workmanlike teaching a boy receives at school, 
the only teaching with no humbug about it, he 
receives from the professional bowler. It is, more- 
over, the only comprehensive instruction. A boy 
has to build up his sense of good cricket by 
playing balls good, bad, and indifferent. He has his 
sense of good Latin built up by exclusive study of a 
few authors of a period asserted by schoolmasters 
and others to be a good period—-an age of gold—and 
goes forth with a standard indeed, if he choose to 
apply it, but almost entirely lacking in that critical 
faculty which can only be acquired by studying the 
second-best as well as the best, and by exercise in 
comparing them. 


The schoolmaster is ready enough to allow the 
disciplinary value of athletics. ‘There is no 
question, I think,” says Mr. Ford, “ that the spread 
of athletics and the better organisation of games 
have tended to enlist boys’ sympathies on the side 
of the law.” And he finds many other grounds on 
which to sing their praises. But the general un- 
easiness of head masters over the portentous spread 
of a plant which they watered, in its early days of 
growth, with such copious blessings, is excusable 
enough. Side by side with an artificial, conven- 
tional, and fatuous system of training the mind, 
they have planted a system of physical culture 
which in the main (since the boys themselves have 
had a voice in the matter) has developed naturally, 
healthily, effectively. The old pedagogic system 
might have endured for ages but for the presence of 
this challenging witness to its futility. But it can 
hardly be expected to survive for any length of time 
the boys’ triumphant discovery that something can 
be learnt, even at school. A.T.Q.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


QUESTIONABLE SHAPES. 
AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis. London: Walter Scott. 


\ R. ELLIS affirms himself, in this curious and 
B somewhat unpleasant volume, on the subject 
of Nietzsche, Casanova, Huysmans, Zola, and St. 
Francis of Assisi. All these are to him personages 
that play no mean part in the literature which 
deals with life: but he looks upon them rather as 
forms of psychology than as making or inspiring 
immortal pages. He does not argue, or act the critic, 
or persuade, but just says the thing that strikes him: 
and if it strikes his reader too, across the eyes or on 
the mouth, he is quite satisfied. One may, perhaps, 
object under one’s breath to such Olympian disdain 
for the intellects which have been nourished on poor 
old traditions; but Mr. Ellis founds himself on a 
formula, “ Our own affirmations are always the best.” 
That is to make very short work of reasoning, which 
appeals from what I say and what you say to 
what the truth says. But an affirmative genius of 
this temper has commonly some touch of Pilate: 
and everywhere the author seems to be asking that 
famous question, “ What is Truth?” only to answer 
it as the showman did, “ Whatever you please, so 
long as you are pleased.” Man, he tells us on page 
7l,is the “ens realissimum,” which used to be the 
name for Another than man in the elder philoso- 
phies ; and by man he means himself. 

This extreme of private judgment, or “ the world 
my phantasm,” is also known as “anarchy.” And 
it gives a certain consistent oneness to the readings 
here presented of men that by no means agree in 
character. The focus to which they are brought is 
feeling; the whole world melts into sensation, 
yields up its pretence to be more than the mood, the 
resultant, of “ emotional impulses,” and St. Francis, 
like Casanova, is a “mammal vertebrate,” who looks 
at himself in the glass and calls the image God, the 
Universe, and a thousand splendid names. But the 
image is the thing. Mr. Ellis, not allowing any rule 
of truth except that it must be a man’s own image, 
like him, and not borrowed from his neighbour, 
demands this peculiar kind of sincerity, without 
troubling to ask whether such a likeness has beauty, 
grace, or worth in itself. He studies the saint and 
the sinner, the moralist and the immoralist, the 
mystic and the sceptic, with equal care and an im- 
partial detachment. At least, he would do soif he 
could. When we look a little closely, however, we 
remark that his own personal equation is large 
enough to be set down as prejudice ; and the images 
that he summons before us have a tinge of the 
colour in his own eyes. Thus, it is surely Mr. Ellis, 
and not history, which talks of “Augustine and 
Aquinas and Calvin” as “ stamping every page” of 
the Bible “into mire,” while M. Zola, with “un- 
equalled audacity” has lifted from the mire much 
Parisian argot, and has demonstrated, by his Rougon- 
Maquart series, that “to the artist as to the 
moralist nothing is common or unclean.” And how 
singular is not this appreciation of Paul the Apostle 
on page 2153: “Impelled by the intense and concen- 
trated energy of his twisted suffering nature, Paul 
brought ‘ moral force’ into our Western world, and 
after it that infinite procession of hypocrisies, and 
cruelties and artificialities which still trains loath- 
somely across the scene of civilised life. . . . All 
that is involved in the awful conception of ‘moral 
force’ flows directly from Paul. What eternal 
torture could be adequate for so monstrous an 
offender ?” 

Even Frederick Nietzsche might be content with 
so sturdy an “immoralist” as these sayings betray. 
But they lessen the value of a book that has better 
things in it. Mr. Ellis, despite his violent invectives 
against morality—which he sees with indignation 
claiming to rule over every department of life and 

art—and although he pleads for “ fine living” and 





does his utmost to pluck the Briton from his soul, 
remains, in the very torrent and whirlwind of 
rhetoric, as British at the end as he was at the 
beginning. There is too much heat, and hardly light 
enough, in his fierce denunciations. After all, he 
wants to convince us that we are wrong. Where, 
we might ask him too, has he shown us “la gaya 
scienza, the light feet, the wit, grace, fire,” and other 
lovely semblances that Nietzsche missed in Wagner : 
He is always a little sullen and cannot smile. He 
dissects, anatomises, compels us to look at the 
world from a surgeon's point of view, and writes 
about poetry with a scalpel. Do we require these 
Zolaesque methods now, when, as he declares, it is 
by no means probable that men will continue to read 
M. Zola much longer? But, he will ask, why not 
affirm ali that can be affirmed? To be clean is 
to live without clothes. And so, in literature, 
there shall be no reticence. That is our moral 
“immorality.” 

When we have seized upon this clue to Mr 
Ellis’s “ affirmations,” we find them as old as they 
are simple. Sense and emotion will yield them all; 
or to quote his own words, “ The well-balanced soul 
is built up not alone on sensory memories but also 
on the harmonious satisfaction of the motor and 
emotional energies.” A soul compounded according 
to the recipe of Mr. Herbert Spencer! The short 
name for it is materialism; and now we can 
estimate religion, morality, art, and civilisation as 
its mere products, direct or collateral, into which no 
element from beyond phenomena has ever entered. 
The happiness we are to aim at, but often do 
nothing to attain, consists in “fine moments”; and 
so it is that “the Japanese masses,” understood to 
have no religion worth mentioning, “ are born toa 
knowledge of that mystery which St. Francis pain- 
fully conquered.” The mystery of religion is all one 
with the art of enjoyment. And “if it should ever 
chance that a sane instinct of worship is born again 
on earth among civilised men, let us be sure that 
nothing will seem more worthy of worship than, ’— 
what does the reader think ?—‘ than the sun, the 
source of that energy out of which we and all our 
ideals ultimately spring.” “ Ultimately” is a bold 
word. It does not savour of the modesty of science, 
which, we had supposed, refuses to talk of “ ulti- 
mates” from its own observation. Nevertheless, 
men will one day be “framing their most exquisite 
liturgical art to the honour of that supreme source 
of all earthly life.” Prodigious! Will Mr. Ellis 
have the great kindness when he writes again to 
explain what he means by “ honour” given to the 
sun? Does he mean praise, prayer, invocation ” 
Are we to cry aloud, “ at the summer solstice on the 
hills with music and song and dance,” “O Baal, 
hear us!” And is there any Baal to hear? It has 
surely become for ever impossible to worship a 
flaming gas; and if anyone pretends that out of the 
flame and the gas our reasoning, intellectual, and 
moral powers have emerged, without reason, intel- 
lect, or morality in the glowing vapour to produce 
them, that man believes in a miracle compared with 
which all the demands of Christian Theism are 
child’s play. “It was natural, doubtless,” observes 
Mr. Ellis blandly, “that at some stage of human 
progress new-found moral conceptions should 
intrude themselves as worthier of human worship.” 
That stage, he would insinuate, is passing away, and 
we may find “ wholeness and joy” in adoring the 
sun, a lifeless body plunged in an ocean of gas on 
fire. 
Such is the religion affirmed by Mr. Ellis, one of 
the “simple eternal facts of life,” which a long 
course of Christianity derived from St. Paul has 
tended to obscure. But religion includes or gives 
birth to its own morals: and Nietzsche, with whom 
the essayist has much in common, did well to regard 
“our current moral ideals, whether formulated by 
bishops or by anarchists, as alike founded on a 








Christian basis”; and his conclusion may be noted: 
i“ When that foundation is sapped, they cannot 
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stand,” he declares. What will the morality 
resemble which is consonant with sun-worship? 
Will it imply that conversion from Paul to 
Petronius which Mr. Ellis deprecates on its Petro- 
nian side, and which yet may be irresistible, once the 
old morality has gone its way with the old dogmas? 
These are the questions that spring up as at the 
sound of aflirmations so confidently put forward; 
and they come in such a formidable shape, that 
to wrangle in their presence about style and the art 
of literature would be like sitting at the opera 
when actors and audience are feeling the earthquake 
under their feet, and the roof is coming down on 
their heads. 


IRISH TRAITS. 


TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
London : Methuen & Co. 


Tue Hon. Emily Lawless’s “ Traits and Confidences ” 
is even more comprehensive than its suggestive 
title would indicate. It contains bits—charming 
bits of autobiography, bits of pure fiction, of fiction 
founded on fact, and of what perhaps might fairly 
be ranged under either of these heads—history. It 
contains also—and it is the most precious of its 
contents—gems of description of the scenery of 
Connemara and of the West. It would hardly be 
too much to say that its descriptions of sea and 
sky, islands and fiords, mountains, and the irides- 
cent boulders which clothe them with light as with 
& garment, are as fine as the scenery itself. But, 


Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat. 


The scenes where “ one seems to grow fairly intoxi- 
cated with light” are scenes associated most with 
“Famine Memories,” perhaps the most interesting 
and eloquent, certainly the most opportune and 
instructive, of all the papers in the volume. History 
repeats itself more certainly and sadly in Ireland 
than in any other country in the world. The 
unfortunate island is like a dinghy in the tow and 
in the wake of a big ship; carried hither and 
thither helplessly, submerged by every wash and 
wave, and thought of and made use of only 
occasionally or in an emergency, and then only for 
the convenience of her towering consort. Hence 
Irish history is a vicious circle from which escape 
seems hopeless, and the country treads the same 
via dolorosa round and round for ever. Of course 
we shall not see again in Ireland the scenes of the 
Great Famine, because the population is so much 
smaller and the facilities of communication and of 
transport are so much greater; but less catastrophes 
of a similar kind will recur punctually as sun- 
spots so long as the mutual relations of the governed 
and the government are unchanged. No one who 
reads the other papers in the volume will charge 
the Hon. Emily Lawless with being a Nationalist. 
All her patriotism—and she is a true patriot—is 
that patriotism of the Pale which yearns to see 
right done, but done for the people, not by them. 
Hence her description of the Great Famine, of its 
causes and its consequences, and of the maddening 
and murderous apathy of the Government which 
aggravated all its horrors, may be accepted im- 
plicitly :— 

The mere bald enumeration of the lives extinguished in this 
one county of Galway during those two years of famine is 
enough to make one ask oneself how any man or woman living 
there at the time retained his or her sanity. Many did not. The 
list of those, well above the reach of actual hunger, who broke 
down mind and body alike from mere pressure upon their vital 
forces, from pity, from a sense of unutterable horror, is greater 
than would be believed or than has ever been set down in print. 
And can anybody reasonably wonder? Take the mere official 
reports; the report, for instance, of one county inspector in this 
very district, and you will find him speaking of a hundred and 
fifty bodies picked up by himself and his assistants along a single 
stretch of road. Multiply this fifty-fold, and ask yourself what 
that means? And if upon the roadsides, what of the less easily 

















attainable places? Think of the thousands of solitary cabins 
and sheilings high on the hillsides. Think of the little congeries 
of similar cabins; of the groups collected round their hearths, 
so large at first, growing smaller and smaller day by day, until 
none were left to carry out the dead. Think of the eyes lifted 
to heaven here upon these very slopes on which we are sa | 
indolently strolling. Think of the separate hell gone through 
by each individual father and mother of all that starving 
multitude. And when all hope was over, when the bitter 
draught was almost drunk, the end had almost come, that end 


which must have been so weleome because there were none left 
to live for, think of the lying down to watch the vanishing 
away of this familiar green landscape in the last grey mists of 
death. . . Here was a situation, and how was it met? We had 


better not ask, seeing that the answer to that question brings us 
face to face with about as lamentable an example of the art of 
blundering as auy of the records of our poor blunder-ridden race 
ean afford. 


No doubt, as Miss Lawless suggests, many people 
may “regard a disaster of this kind as a natural, if 
lamentable, remedy for an otherwise incurable 
disease,” and may even rejoice, as the Times trucu- 
lently did after the Great Famine, “that the Celts 
Were gone with a vengeance,” but you can hardly 
expect the Celt himself—always unreasonable—to 
see things from this rational standpoint. Nothing 
could be more effective than Falstaff's prescription 
for Peter Bullcalf’s headache—to take care that this 
recruit’s troublesome head should be swished 
off in the first fight—but Peter may be pardoned for 
thinking it too drastic. Irish famines are neither 
inevitable nor irremediable, and their continual 
recurrence, and the recurrence continually of the 
same criminal sluggishness in alleviating their 
horrors, alike exasperate the people with a Govern- 
ment which will neither do anything itself nor allow 
the country to take measures of its own for its 
self-preservation. Of the stories in the collection 
“Old Lord Kilconnell” is the best, and of the 
historical episodes the most interesting and, graphic 
is the closing paper describing ‘‘ How Art Kavanagh 
of Wexford fought Richard the King.” 





THE HEXATEUCH. 


Tue DocuMENTs OF THE HEXATEUCH, translated and arranged 
in chronological order, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. E. Addis, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol, IL— 
The Deuteronomical Writers and the Priestly Documents. 
London: David Nutt. 


Wirn the publication of this second volume Mr. 
Addis brings his very useful edition of the Hexa- 
teuch to completion. The whole work has more 
than double the value of the half that was published 
some six years ago. Not, indeed, that any serious 
shortcomings were to be found in the first volume, 
quite the reverse ; so far as it went it was excellent. 
But there were, even then, other editions of parts of 
the Hexateuch arranged according to the critical 
analysis of that most composite work. In the 
interval other editions have appeared, notably the 
admirable and almost complete work of the 
American scholar, Dr. Bacon, in his two volumes 
entitled “The Genesis of Genesis” and the “ Triple 
Tradition of Exodus.” But Mr. Addis is, we 
believe, the first to give an English reader the 
results of critical scholarship in the form of a 
translation of the entire Hexateuch. This could 
have been done in more ways than one. Dr. 
Bacon, in the volumes to which we have referred, 
pursues a double method, first printing the trans- 
lation in the order of the present text, but dis- 
tinguishing the different literary strata by varieties 
of type, and then printing the whole of the chief 
of these strata as independent and consecutive 
narratives. To some extent Mr. Addis combines 
these two methods in a single translation. His plan 
has sound scholarly reasons to justify it, and, in 
some important respects, its practical convenience is 
reat. 

Great as is the complexity of the Hexateuch, 
literary analysis in the first instance, and most 
surely, proves that it includes three great products 
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of three very different ages in the history of the 
Hebrews. Extending over the whole work, and 
forming, as it were, the framework of the whole, is 
the so-called priestly code; this is a sketch of the 
history of the Hebrews, and a codification of Jewish 
law which proceeded from priestly circles in the 
fifth century 8c. The second main work preserved 
in the Hexatdénch consists chiefly of the Book of 
Deuteronomy ; but the influence of the school which 
produced it can be traced to some slight extent in the 
previous books of the Pentateuch, and to a very large 
extent in the Book of Joshua. The Deuteronomic 
parts of the Hexateuch are closely connected with 
the Reform of Religion under Josiah at the close of 
the seventh century b.c. Finally, when the Priestly 
and Deuteronomic parts have been subtracted, we 
are left with a work, still clearly composite, but, so 
far as both of its main constituent parts are con- 
cerned, the product of the earlier half of the eighth 
century BC. In the present edition each of these 
three main works is printed separately and con- 
secutively. The earliest of them, entitled by 
Mr. Addis “ The Oldest Book of Hebrew History,” 
was contained in the first volume; the works of the 
Deuteronomic and Priestly schools are to be found in 
the second. There is no appreciable difference of 
opinion among critical scholars as to the respective 
limits of these three main strata of the Hexateuch. 
The marked distinction which Mr. Addis has made 
by printing them thus separately is therefore justi- 
fied, not only by the strikingly different historical 
circumstances out of which they sprang, but also 
by the practical certainty of the analysis which has 
distinguished them one from another, in spite of the 
confused condition in which alone they have come 
down to us, 

But it is equally certain that none of these three 
works is itself homogeneous. The “ Oldest Book of 
Hebrew History” combines two main narratives of 
the early fortunes of the Hebrews; the whole of the 
Deuteronomic portions of the Hexateuch are not 
the work of a single author or even of a single 
generation. The main work has been amplified by 
successive generations of men trained in the same 
principles and traditions. Within the priestly code 
it is possible to trace both earlier and later elements. 
But, although the general fact of heterogeneity is 
clear, it is often difficult to distinguish with 
certainty within the main works the passages that 
belong to the various component parts. This secon- 
dary and less certain analysis is indicated in Mr. 
Addis’s work by difference of type. In the present 
volume, for instance, the later amplifications of 
Deuteronomy are printed in italics; the earlier 
code, which is embedded in the priestly work, and 
has been happily called, out of regard to one of its 
most characteristic phrases, the “ Law of Holiness,” is 
printed in black type; later amplifications in italics. 

The study of the Hexateuch, as it is here pre- 
sented, will do much to further an intelligent 
appreciation of the history and religion of Israel; 
and we believe that many of his readers, as they 
follow Mr. Addis in his critical study of this important 
part of the Hebrew Scriptures, will share in the fruit 
of his experience, which, as he tells us in his Preface, 
is ‘a deepening conviction that Israel was the 
subject of a divine guidance, in the strictest sense 
supernatural and unique, till He came to Whom the 
law and the prophets alike bear witness, and Who is 
the ‘ express image of His Father's glory.’” 


JUDGE JEFFREYS. 
Tue Lire or JupGce Jerrreys. By H. B. Irving, M.A. 
Oxon. London: William Heinemann, 
GEORGE JEFFREYS is perhaps the strangest figure in 
the history of the English judiciary. He had the 
most rapid success; he has left the worst name 
behind him. The son of a Welsh squire of small 
possessions and a pious, dissenting mother—if, 
indeed, it be not an anachronism to speak of dissent 














in the days of the Commonwealth—he was born 
in 1648, went to Cambridge for a year in 1662, 
married a penniless governess for love and pity 
in 1667, was called to the Bar in 1668, became 
Common Sergeant of the city of London in 1671, 
Solicitor-General to the Duke of York in 1677, 
Recorder in 1678, Lord Chief Justice in 1683 at the 
age of 35, Lord Chancellor in 1685, and died in the 
Tower, worn out with disease and trouble, in 1689. 
From the merely professional point of view it was a 
career without parallel. Unfortunately historians 
have not written from the professional point of 
view. They have put down the successful barrister 
as a bad man, the Recorder as a turncoat, the young 
judge as an unscrupulous politician who used the 
judicial power to give a colour of legality to 
wholesale persecution. We think of Jeffreys as 
Burnet and Campbell and Macaulay have painted 
him, as the very worst judge who ever sat on the 
Bench. 

It was inevitable that such a man should some 
day or other be whitewashed by somebody, and Mr. 
Irving has found time in the intervals of a busy 
professional life to read up his story in the State 
Trials and other original authorities and see what is 
the best that can be said for him. We have found 
his book interesting, accurate, brightly written, and 
even instructive, though as a bit of whitewashing 
it is perhaps hardly a success. Mr. Irving is too 
honest for his task. He has not the sincere belief in 
his hero or his hero’s lifework which we expect on 
these occasions, and the device of admitting the 
charge of immorality but disputing as to the ethical 
basis of the accepted creed is amateurish in the ex- 
treme. We find his animadversion on Macaulay a 
little tiresome. Everyone knows that Macaulay was 
sometimes inaccurate and always biassed. The 
Whigs of to-day, if there are any, do not conceive it 
to be part of their duty to worship all the Whigs of 
the past. People read Macaulay because of the 
beauties of his narrative style, and not because they 
agree with all he says. As a matter of fact, we do 
not think the inaccuracies which Mr. Irving has dis- 
covered would be of much moment even in a dry-as- 
dust historian. Mr. Irving is better when he is 
trying to construct a human picture of Jeffreys the 
man. This is the only really possible mode of ex- 
culpation. Jeffreys was a scoundrel, but he was not 
an unlikeablescoundrel. Mr.Irving puts down most of 
his extravagances to his Celtic blood. We don’t quite 
know how Celts take it, but it seems to us that this 
racial method of excusing villainy or folly has been 
a trifle overdone. The average Welshman is not by 
any means a terrible person. He isa thrifty, secre- 
tive, talkative, musical, earnest, religious, and gentle 
man, not prone to crimes of violence, and somewhat 
lacking in the sense of humour, especially if it be 
humour directed against himself. To take a man 
who could not control his temper, who carried his 
prejudices on to the Bench, who ordered wholesale 
executions, and who habitually got drunk, and put it 
all down to his Welsh blood, seems to us a little 
absurd. It might surely be justifiable for the 
Welsh to retaliate, and to argue that the sins of 
Jeffreys were rather due to his English environment. 
The truth would seem to lie between the two. 
Jeffreys was a Welshman, and he had qualities 
which, while not common in Celtic any more than 
in Teutonic countries, are less uncommon among 
Celts than among Teutons. He was a better advo- 
cate than he was a judge. “He possessed,” 
as Mr. Irving puts it, “one of those extreme 
dispositions that charm us in the artist but 
depress us in the judge—a temperament passing 
in a moment from the height of self-satisfaction 
to the utmost depths of gloom and depression, over- 
confident in success, unduly prostrate in failure, 
intemperate and emotional.” Such a man in ordi- 
nary times may lend life and strength and vigour 
to our commonplace existence. We may find his 
analogue at the Bar or even on the Bench. But in 
the reign of Charles II. he was peculiarly likely to 
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Psalter called “the King’s Psalter.” ‘“ They,” 
he said, “have teemed with a spurious brat, 
~ which being clandestinely midwived into the 
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rise to ruinously rapid distinction. He had to drink 
with the aldermen to become Common Sergeant—as, 
indeed, some have done in the reign of Victoria— 
and to hang round the Duchess of Portsmouth’s 
ante-chamber to help him in getting to the Bench. 
As he said himself during one of the Whig trials: 
“We live in an age wherein men are apt to believe 
only on one side; they can believe the greatest lie if 
it makes to the advantage of their party, but not 
the greatest truth if it thwarts their interests.” 
Jeffreys was not the sort of man to be long at 
variance with the spirit of the age. He could jest 
before the King at the Council-Board. When he 
was little more than thirty he appeared before the 
Privy Council on behalf of the Stationers’ Company 
to complain of the publication of an unauthorised 


world, the better to cover the imposture they lay it 
at your Majesty's door.” The King enjoyed the 
joke, and turning to the lords said, * This is a bold 
fellow, I'll warrant him.” Similar talents carried to 
the Bench were, however, scarcely seemly. We fancy 
the description given in Parliament of his conduct as 
Chief Justice at Chester is pretty accurate. “ He 
was mighty witty upon the prisoners at the bar; he 
was very full of his jokes upon people that came to 
give evidence, not suffering them to declare what 
they had to say in their own way and method, but 
would interrupt them because they behaved them- 
selves with more gravity than he, . . Inthe mornings 
he appeared with the symptoms of a man that over- 
night had taken a large cup.” Doubtless some of 
the prisoners who came before him later were just 
the sort of people he could not stand. He may with 
some excuse have found Algernon Sydney a very 
irritating person. That prayer of his after condemn- 
ation has always seemed to us one of the worst things 
in the history of cant: “Then, O God! O God! I 
beseech Thee to sanctify these sufferings unto me 
and impute not my blood to the country, nor the 
city through which I am to be drawn. Let no in- 
quisition be made for it; but if any, and the shed- 
ding of blood that is innocent must be revenged, let 
the weight of it fall only upon those that maliciously 
prosecute me for righteousnesg, sake.” But no 
amount of provocation could justify Jeffreys's conduct 
at some of the principal trials in which he took part, 
and especially at that of Alice Lisle, whom he did to 
death in accordance with a plan arranged in London 
before he started, just because she was a lady of 
position, though her crime was slight. 

All we can say for him is that, except for his 
habit of swearing and his drunkenness, which was 
partly due to his sufferings from the stone, he had 
no very gross personal vices. He was fond of his 
kindred, a good husband and father, and not noted 
for sexual immorality. Though not perhaps a very 
learned lawyer, he had plenty of sound common 
sense, fair knowledge, clear logical power, and good 
judgment as an advocate. He was excellent at 
getting verdicts, whether from the Bar or the Bench. 
In non-political matters he seems to have done his 
work honestly and well, and as Lord Chancellor he 
did a good deal to stop abuses. As a politician he 
varied less than many others who died in good 
odour. He seems always to have been a champion 
of prerogative, a sincere believer in the dangers of 
insubordination either in temporal or ecclesiastical 
matters. Though he was too much committed to 
turn back, he disapproved of James's excesses during 
his later years, and especially of his attacks on the 
Church of England, of which Jeffreys was always a 
devoted son. He never became a Roman Catholic or 
was suspected of tendencies in that direction, though 
he was in danger of losing office for not going the 
way of the courtiers. We cannot call him exactly 
an honest man, but we can well believe that if he 
was born again in the nineteenth century, he might 
become, in spite of his artistic temperament, a useful 





AMONG THE MAROTSE. 


EXPLORATION AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 1895-6. 


By A. St. H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S., Captain 3rd East 
Yorkshire Regiment. Illustrations and Map. London: 
Methuen & Co. 


Soutu of the Equator there is only one country 
possession of which is still a subject of dispute 
between European Powers. The Barotse—or as 
Captain Gibbons would have us call it, the Borotse 
—Valley is claimed both by Great Britain and by 
Portugal, and a provisional agreement made some 
years ago must very shortly be replaced by a 
permanent settlement. The Barotse Valley has 
been given a bad name by most European travellers 
who have visited it; but on more intimate acquaint- 
ance it proves not to be so bad as it has been 
painted. The valley itself is a high alluvial open 
plain, quite fifty or sixty miles wide, “and ex- 
tending,” says Captain Gibbons, “a considerable 
distance to the north of Lialui, which stands about 
seventy miles, as the crow flies, north of the 
southern boundary of the plain. In the winter 
Barotse yields an excellent cattle pasture, and being 
free from the tsetse fly, supports many thousands of 
cattle—the property of the Marotse. In the summer 
or rainy season the river overflows its banks and 
converts the plain into a marshy swamp. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that the whole of the 
Barotse kingdom is a marshy swamp at one period 
of the year. The limits of an African chief's terri- 
tory are never very clearly defined, but there can be 
no doubt that Liwanika, the ruling chief of the 
Marotse kingdom, is recognised as paramount chief 
by a considerable number of tribes occupying a 
large area of country. On the eastern sides of his 
“empire” the Matoka and Mashikolumbwe live, on 
high plateau lands, rising in places to a height of up- 
wards of four thousand feet. These plateaux are, 
Captain Gibbons tells us, “ broken, well watered, and 
picturesque. In the open valleys of the numerous 
rivulets which intersect the forest the soil is rich 
and productive, the air is bracing and the temper- 
ature is comparatively low, seldom exceeding 95° 
Fahr. in summer, or 85° in winter, while the nights 
are cool throughout the year.” Unfortunately the 
Mashikolumbwe are the most degraded and, trouble- 
some of Liwanika’s subjects, and Captain Gibbons’s 
experience of them does not enable him to paint them 
in any brighter colours than are used by his 
predecessors. But the Marotse themselves—the 
ruling race—impressed him most favourably. “ They 
are,” he says, “for the most part a tall, well-set-up 
race, very black in skin. In manners they are 
courteous, and in bearing dignified. Every full- 
blooded Marotse is by birthright a chief, and takes 
his place in the aristocracy of the “‘empire./ The 
bare fact that he is a Marotse ensures the respect of 
the subservient tribes, and as he grows to manhood 

a sense of superiority implants in most of them the 
dignity of self-respect.” 

It was in this interesting country and among 

these interesting people that Captain Gibbons spent 

some nine or ten months, and the present volume is 

a record of his experiences and observations. No 

European has before so thoroughly explored the 

country, and as Captain Gibbons has the rare faculty 

of generalising his experiences without robbing them 

of any of their individual charm, he has produced a 

book which is not only an extremely valuable 

addition to our knowledge of one of the least known 

portions of the African continent, but is at the 

same time a fascinating story of sport and explora- 

tion. His caravan was a small one, and the desertion 

of some of his “ boys” made travelling at times— —~ 
particularly among the Mashikolumbwe—extremely 
hazardous, Incidentally Captain Gibbons discusses 
the attitude which should be adopted by Europeans 
towards the natives in remote districts, and he 
unhesitatingly ranges himself on the side of Living- 
stone and Thomson, “whose force of character, 
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would have been closed to a show of force, and, 
what is still more important, left behind them a 
confidence and respect which have helped and not 
deterred those who follow them.” Nor does Captain 
Gibbons forget that the African must not be judged 
by European standards. Again and again he had 
forced on his notice the callousness of the native 
towards the sufferings of his fellows; but instead 
of indulging in diatribes against the offenders, he 
sensibly remarks that “sympathy with others can- 
not be expected in individuals among a_ people 
in whose heredity and surroundings such a senti- 
ment is nowhere to be found. After eight or ten 
generations of careful training it may be otherwise ; 
but the lower instincts of mankind, which for count- 
less ages have represented the sole characteristics of 
the native African, cannot be replaced in a single 
lifetime by those higher feelings and aspirations 
which it has taken centuries of expanding enlighten- 
ment to implant and foster in civilised man.” This 
sounds, no doubt, very much like a truism, but it is 
precisely one of those truisms which we are so apt 
to forget in dealing with backward races. We 
make, therefore, no apology for calling attention to 
Captain Gibbons’s expression of opinion on this 
matter, particularly as it serves to illustrate the 
thoroughly practical and sensible tone of his 
comments on the character and customs of the 
natives. 

Of Liwanika, the paramount chief of the Marotse, 
Captain Gibbons gives an interesting account. He 
had several interviews with the king, whose 
“nervous anxiety and simple intelligence” greatly 
impressed him. Liwanika at the time of Captain 
Gibbons’s visit was greatly disturbed as to his 
position. He had sufficient intelligence to recognise 
that the coming of the white man into his country 
would bring about many changes, and as he is 
extremely hostile to the Portuguese, he had spontane- 
ously asked that the Queen would take him and his 
people under her protection. But his suspicions had 
been aroused partly by the intrigues of some white 
traders, who deliberately set themselves to sow dis- 
sension between Liwanika and the Chartered Com- 
pany, and partly by the discovery that he was not 
to be under the direct protection of the great White 
Queen, but of the company. Captain Gibbons’s 
conversations with the king throw many interesting 
side-lights on the workings of the native mind, and 
in the end Liwanika seems to have been at least 
partially convinced that he had not made a mistake 
in seeking the protection of the Queen, and to have 
partially grasped the reasons why he found himself 
dealing with her Majesty through the medium of a 
representative of Mr. Rhodes. It will be seen that 
Captain Gibbons’s book has a political as well as a 
geographical interest. But it has other interests as 
well. The rinderpest travelled hard on Captain 
Gibbons’s heels on his return journey, but for the 
greater part of his stay in the Barotse country he 
found plenty of use for his rifle, and there is no lack 
of sporting stories for the reader who likes to be 
pleasurably excited by the recital of dangers which 
he can only share in imagination. And, as a sports- 
man, Captain Gibbons has a most commendable 
quality—he records his misses with as much frank- 
ness as he does his successes. The book is admirably 
illustrated, and as it deals with a part of Africa 
which has hitherto been very imperfectly known, 
but which must be more heard of in the near future, 
it should find a permanent place on the shelf of every 
one who is interested in the future development of 
the southern half of the Dark Continent. 





THE HISTORY OF WAR. 


A History or THE ArT or War. The Middle Ages from 
the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. By Charles Oman. 
London: Methuen & Co. 


Tis is meant to form the second volume of a series, 
of which the first volume will treat of classical war- 








fare, and the third and fourth will bring the history 
down to Waterloo. It is a formidable task to deal 
with the art of war in all periods and in all its 
branches, but no oneis better qualified to undertake 
it than Mr.Oman. The most cursory examination of 
the book will satisfy anyone of the infinite pains 
which he has taken in collecting and sifting his 
facts, and of the lucidity of his presentment of 
them. 

The present volume covers rather less ground 
than the Lothian prize essay of 1884, in which 
Mr. Oman first made his mark ; and the abundance 
of his material has obliged him to postpone some 
things which fall within his present limit. We can- 
not reasonably ask for more than 660 closely printed 
pages, but it is to be regretted that the mediwval 
section of his work should stop short of the fifteenth 
century. The overthrow of the feudal horsemen 
and the revival of infantry were mainly the work of 
the English archers and the Swiss pikemen, and the 
parts they played ought to stand side by side. There 
is of course a marked difference between military 
history and the history of the art of war, but it is 
easy to slide from one into the other, and it is hard 
to maintain a stern sense of proportion throughout. 
In this respect the earliest part of the book is perhaps 
the most successful. The description of the changes 
in the military system of the Roman Empire, of 
the Byzantine tactics and organisation, and of the 
gradual transformation of the northern barbarians 
into feudal cavalry, is a very skilful intermixture of 
argument and illustration, which never gives us 
reason to complain that “ we cannot see the wood for 
the trees.” The account of the Crusades is in itself 
excellent, but they had, as Mr. Oman points out, 
comparatively small influence. on the development 
of strategy and tactics, and are hardly entitled to the 
space he has given them. The battle of Bouvin es is 
described in great detail,occupying more than t wenty 
pages, while the battle of Courtrai, which was at 
least as notable from a technical point of view, is 
barely alluded to. 

In dealing with the battle of Hastings Mr. Oman 
decides in favour of the stockade whose existence was 
so hotly debated afew years ago. “Is it likely,” he 
says, “that Wace, in describing the struggle which 
was to his audience the battle par excellence of the 
last age, would make such a strange error as to 
describe what was really a fight on an open hill 
as an attack on a position which had been en- 
trenched, even though the entrenching was but 
slight? On the whole, Wace's general narrative is 
so fully consistent with the earlier sources, that I 
cannot believe he made this great blunder. If it had 
been the common and ordinary thing for armies to 
stockade themselves about 1150-60, though an un- 
common thing in 1066, we might have thought that 
Wace was committing a mere anachronism. But it 
Was no more unusual at one date than at the other, 
and I do not see what should have induced him to 
bring the wattled barrier into his narrative, unless 
it existed in the tale of the fight as it had been told 
him by his father and others who had talked with 
the victors of the great battle.” He supposes it to 
have been intended as a cover against missiles 
rather than as a protection against horsemen, and to 
have been soon broken down; but William's device 
of high-angle arrow flights seems to point to its 
persistence. 

There is an admirable account of the Barons 
War, especially of the campaign of Evesham, “ the 
most brilliant piece of mediwval generalship which 
we have yet had to record.” The development of 
the longbow and the growth of the English practice 
for the knights to fight on foot are carefully traced. 
Mr. Oman takes the action on Dupplin Moor as the 
starting-point of this practice, but there are indica- 
tions of it long before, and Henry of Huntingdon 
gives the reason for it, “ ut constantius pugnarent.” 
Bannockburn, too, was a forcible object-lesson in its 
defensive value. In describing that battle, Mr. 
Oman blends Baker of Swinbrook with Barbour and 
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the Chronicle of Lanercost. But Baker's account 
differs so widely from Barbour's that they can hardly 
be taken as dealing with the same transactions. It 
seems more likely that each had his eye on a par- 
ticular part of the field. We may, perhaps, conclude 
that the knights of the English right, advancing 
along the Roman road between the bogs, were 
brought to a check, as Baker says, by the pits or 
trenches that had been dug, the archers crowded 
behind them doing more harm than good; while 
upon the left, where there was firmer ground, the 
archers were thrown forward on the flank to 
prepare and support the advance of their men-at- 
arms, and were rolled up and swept away by 
Keith's horsemen, as Barbour describes. There is 
a discrepancy, by the bye, between the plan and 
the text as regards the order in which the Scots 
were drawn up. 

Mr. Oman adopts Mr. George's theory of the for- 
mation of the archers at Crecy. Tothis theory there 
are several objections. It tallies neither with 
Froissart nor with Baker. It is a formation very 
exposed to attack by horsemen, and ill-suited for 
encounter with the enemy's crossbowmen. It 
assumes that the second “ battle” was practically 
in line with the first, whereas it was in échelon, as 
Mr. Oman mentions. Surely the safest course in 
these matters is to argue from the known to the 
unknown, and look to the handling of “shot,” 
whether bowmen or harquebusiers, in the sixteenth 
century for guidance as to their handling in the 
fourteenth. In the case of Poictiers, Mr. Oman does 
not follow Mr. George. Instead of dismissing the 
Chandos Herald, he regards him as a first-rate 
authority, and makes large use of him. He justly 
considers that Baker's language confirms the Herald's 
statement that part of the Eaglish army crossed the 
Miausson before the battle began, though the two 
writers differ in details. 

Several chapters are devoted to the changes which 
took place in arms and armour and to fortifications 
and siege-craft ; but these subjects are by no means 
so fully treated of as tactics. Altogether, the 
volume will be found to be a mine of information in 
military matters. Such a book cannot be exactly 
light reading, and its author does not play to the 
gallery ; but the battles are told so well that even 
“the general reader" will find much to his taste. 
The plans have been very carefully drawn, but it is 
a pity that scales are so often omitted. There is a 
mistake in a foot-note on page 498: the second 
division was not scattered at Albuera, but only one 
brigade of it, or rather, three battalions. There are 
very few misprints, but «&@ /outrance and morale 
might be set right. We hope it may not be very 
long before this volume is followed by others of the 
series. 














































FICTION, 
Rupert or Henrzav. By Anthony Hope. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 
Iv THE Sarcasso Sea. A Novel. By Thomas A. Janvier. 






London and New York: Harper & Brothers. 


House or Hippen Treasure. By Maxwell Grey. 
London : William Heinemann. 


THE promised sequel to “ The Prisoner of Zenda” 
has been long in appearing, but here it is, at last, 
under the title of “ Rupert of Hentzau,” and the 
world, which acclaimed Mr. Anthony Hope's earlier 
work so loudly, will not be slow to welcome this 
continuation of the story. Nobody can have known 
better than the writer himself that he was inviting 
all manner of invidious comparisons by yielding to 
the popular demand for a sequel to “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” Among the many admirable qualities of 
that delightful story, its shortness and its complete- 
hess were not the least admirable. Pure prose 
though it was, it was in these respects, at least, like 
4 little poem, perfect in itself, and incapable of being 
added to. But the public insisted upon hearing 
something more of the story of Rudolf Rassendyll 
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and the beautiful queen in whose society he had 
been thrown under conditions so romantic, and Mr. 
Hope found himself compelled to yield to the 
popular demand. He has taken the only course in 
which success was possible under the circumstances ; 
he has thrown the sequel to “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” into a different form from that of 
the original story, he has invested it with a 
different atmosphere, and has done his best to 
avoid the comparisons of which we have spoken. 
And we think that it may be conceded that 
he has achieved a distinct success in “ Rupert of 
Hentzau.” He has certainly succeeded far more 
completely than he would have done if he had made 
the sequel a mere prolongation of the original tale. 
What he gives us instead of that is the story by a 
third person of a desperate intrigue in which the 
honour of Queen Flavia and the life of Rudolf 
Rassendyll were at stake, and of the way in which 
that intrigue was thwarted, and the queen’s good 
name saved, though at the sacrifice of the life 
of Rassendyll. The plot is admirably ingenious, 
but it is one to which justice cannot be done by 
those who read the story in instalments, and 
“ Rupert of Hentzau” has, we fear, suffered in the 
judgment of many critics from the simple reason 
that they have read it in instalments in The Pail 
Mall Magazine instead of awaiting its appearance in 
complete form. Those who have been wise enough 
to take the latter course will not be disappointed by 
* Rupert of Hentzau.” They will find init the same 
brilliant qualities as those which distinguished “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’ and they will be moved as 
deeply as they ever were by the high and chivalrous 
spirit which gives to Rudolf Rassendyll his special 
place among the heroes of modern fiction. 

Mr. Janvier has evidently been prompted to write 
a story of the sea which in its weird realism will 
cast into the shade even such thrilling and impos- 
sible romances as “ The Frozen Pirate” of Mr. Clark 
Russell. He has taken for the foundation of his tale 
the old myth, according to which, in the middle of 
the Sargasso Sea, all the derelict ships that have lost 
their crews, since ships first began to cross the 
Atlantic, are to be found gathered together in an 
awful company, waiting for the moment when the 
sea shall give up its dead, and the lost mariners 
rejoin their lost craft. The heroof “ In the Sargasso 
Sea,” having inadvertently shipped upon a sailing 
vessel which is really a slaver in disguise, is 
promptly knocked on the head and thrown over- 
board, when the skipper discovers that he is not 
prepared to join him in his nefarious trade. Picked 
up when at the point of death by a passing steamer, 
he is still helpless from his injuries when the ship 
which has rescued him comes to hopeless grief, and 
is abandoned by her crew, Stelworth, the hero, alone 
excepted. The Hurst Castle, the big passenger 
steamer in which Stelworth thus finds himself the 
sole traveller, joins the great company of dead ships 
in the Sargasso Sea. It is here that the really 
thrilling part of Mr. Janvier's story begins. What- 
ever reason may say as to the possibility of the 
scene which he describes, there can be no question 
as to the grisly realism of the picture he paints. It 
is a picture of a silent, waveless sea, whereon lie, 
compact together, thousands of ships which once 
sailed the ocean like things of life; now silent, 
deserted, rotting, they await the slow process of 
decay. At the outer edges of the great pack are 
recruits of this army of the dead; the modern 
steamers and sailing vessels which have been noted 
quite recently among the missing ships at Lloyd’s. 
But he who penetrates, as Stelworth does in the 
story, into the interior of this floating continent, 
comes upon a region inhabited by older wrecks; 
strange vessels of the days when Spain commanded 
the ocean-highways and had her treasure-laden 
galleons constantly crossing the Atlantic. Mr. 
Janvier draws a picture of this weird assemblage 
of lost ships that sends a shiver down the reader's 
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striking though they may be, are related with so 
much realism that they sound like the truth. He 
who loves a story of adventure of the grim and 
grisly sort cannot do better than read “In the Sar- 
gasso Sea.” 

“The House of Hidden Treasure,” though it is 
from the pen of so accomplished a writer as Maxwell 
Grey, has certain obvious defects which must, we 
fear, obscure its very real merits. It is much too 
long for these days of one-volume novels, demanding 
a degree of leisure on the part of the reader which 
readers are, apparently, seldom able to command. 
There is, too, a certain complication in the construc- 
tion of the plot which tells against its effectiveness. 
It opens, for example, with a prologue that is 
decidedly interesting in itself; but, unlike most pro- 
logues to novels, this particular one deals neither 
with the beginning nor the end of the tale, but with 
the middle. It is, in fact, a kind of lattice window 
through which we get a glimpse of the characters on 
the stage as they appear in the middle of the third 
act of the tragedy. It is only right that we 
should point out these deficiencies in “The House 
of Hidden Treasure,” because we hope that the 
writer has still many good things in store for us, 
and will avoid mistakes of this kind in the future. 
But, after all, the merits of the book far outweigh 
its defects, and to those who have the time and 
the patience needed to master “The House of 
Hidden Treasure,” we can promise that its perusal 
will bring a rich reward. Roughly speaking, the idea 
of the story is the evolution of a noble-minded 
woman, who, beginning as a tomboy, ends as a 
saint. “Jack” Dorrien—the beautiful daughter of a 
scapegrace officer and his wife, the disowned child of 
an aristocratic millionaire, who has never forgiven 
her marriage with a handsome soldier—is a fascinat- 
ing person in whatever capacity she may appear 
before us. Upon the whole, indeed, we think that 
she is more fascinating when years of suffering and 
injustice have tamed her wayward spirit than when 
she is in perpetual mischief as the beautiful and 
graceless madcap of the family. The lines allotted to 
her are by no means pleasant ones. Her grandfather, 
the millionaire, having discarded her mother, allows 
himself to become the dupe of a villainous nephew, 
whose only object is to keep up the estrangement 
between father and daughter in order that he may 
inherit the vast possessions of the former. The 
author has paid a great deal of attention to this 
villain, Mr. Hythe-Harbord by name, but we do not 
think that the care with which the portrait has been 
drawn is justified by the result. At all events, Mr. 
Hythe-Harbord remains to the end of the story a 
somewhat shadowy villain of a distinctly melo- 
dramatic tinge. From the opening and suppression 
of letters to deliberate attempts at murder, there 
seems to be no kind of crime which comes amiss to 
him, and yet to the end he remains little more than 
a shadow onthe page. But Jack Dorrien, with her 
sweet unselfishness, her mother, cruel, unjust, and 
half mad, and Jack's second lover, who had made her 
the idol of his childhood and wished to marry her in 
middle age, are all real characters. So are the 
humbler people who abound in the pages of the 
story, whilst something must be said for the brilliant 
descriptions of interiors in which this author excels. 
Taken as a whole, “ The House of Hidden Treasure,” 
though long and complicated, is a book which will 
be enjoyed by those who read it. 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 
In The Nineteenth Century Sir Wemyss Reid (“ Mr. 
Gladstone and His Party") dwells upon the difference 
between the feeling of London and of the provinces 
towards Mr. Gladstone during the greater part of 
his life. This was illustrated especially in 1876, but 


the contrast culminated during the Midlothian cam- 
paign of 1879-80 and the election of the latter year. 
The exact circumstances are related under which Mr. 





Gladstone took office in 1880. “The time has not yet 
arrived,” Sir Wemyss Reid says, “ when the secret 
history of the short Government of 1886 can properly 
be made public.” Some interesting sidelights, how- 
ever,are thrown on thatand the succeeding period. Sir 
George Clarke replies effectively to what he takes to 
be Mr. Frederick Greenwood's contention as to the 
Anglo-American rapprochement. This, he holds, is 
perfectly real, and has been preparing for a long 
time. It is not, as Mr. Greenwood seems to think, 
temporary and accidental. Nor is the solidarity 
of interests among those Continental Powers whose 
possible combination Mr. Greenwood appears to 
dread strikingly apparent. As to the future, only 
one development can be predicted with certainty. 
The isolation of the United States from the 
affairs of the world at large is no longer possible. 
The Warden of Merton contrasts “ The University 
of Oxford in 1898” with Oxford a hundred years 
ago. The stimulating quality of its literary and philo- 
sophical studies is regarded as the great intellectual 
distinction of modern Oxford. In conclusion, the 
predominant influence of Oxford and Cambridge on 
English education, with its far-reaching effect on 
national life, is brought out. Will the influence 
on life and character be permanent? This depends 
partly on the ability of the new democracy. to see 
the value of academic culture as a counterpoise to 
plutocratic tendencies. MissGertrude Tuck well under 
thetitle‘‘ Commercial Manslaughter” gives an account 
of lead-poisoning in the Potteries. The blame for the 
existing state of things she attributes to the apathy 
of the workers, the cupidity and callousness of 
employers, and the extraordinary slackness and in- 
difference of the officials of the State. It is only by 
insisting on the responsibility of the State that 
effective action can be taken by the public. Mr. 
R. K. Douglas (“ A Gordon Myth”) contends that 
the quality of military courage is not really in the 
Chinese character. The innate courage of the 
Chinese has been supposed to be proved by the 
results of Gordon's leadership; but, as a matter of 
fact, it was the character of that leadership itself 
that was all-important, and Gordon in the 
end saw quite clearly what is possible and 
impossible with Chinese soldiers. Mr. Mallock con- 
tinues a controversy with Mr. Herbert Spencer, to 
which, he thinks, Mr. Spencer ought to have devoted 
more attention. The controversy relates to Mr. 
Spencer's attack on the “ great-man theory.” Mr. 
Mallock finds that, in his polemic against exaggera- 
tions like those of Carlyle, Mr. Spencer has been 
led to underrate the immense importance of indi- 
vidual superiorities and inferiorities within the same 
society. We are inclined to think that on this 
special point Mr. Mallock is right; but, as he 
allows, there is jn Mr. Spencer's scheme (polemic 
apart) a place for the great man. What he 
complains of is that it is not filled up and the 
function of superiorities explained in detail. To 
this it might be replied that, after all, sociology is 
not concrete history. Being a science it must 
always retain something of the “abstract” char- 
acter, as of an architectural plan, which Mr. Mallock 
seems to look upon as a defect of Mr. Spencer's 
sociological system. 

The Contemporary Review opens with an article 
by “The Author of ‘1920,’” on “ Our Future Empire in 
the Far East.’”’ Whether we like it or not, we shall 
have to add a large portion of China to the British 
Empire. Postulating this, the author proceeds to 
show the facilities of carrying out the idea, 
once clearly conceived. Nemesis, to the other 
European Powers and most of all to ourselves, 
will come in the form of industrial competition from 
the East. Hence it is to the direct advantage of 
our posterity that the present Chinese dynasty and 
government should endure, and the opening up of 
China be postponed. Mr. J. A. Hobson protests 
against the policy of “the open door "—which is 
really a policy of “forcing doors open and forcibly 
keeping them open ”’—as a violation of the principles 
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of Free Trade and, therefore, of Liberalism. The 
policy may be right or wrong, but in opposing it 
to “ Free Trade” Mr. Hobson seems to be generalis- 
ing the meaning of the latter term too far. Un- 
restricted international exchange of commodities is 
the same thing economically whether obtained by 
persuasion or by force. The ethical question, of 
course, is latent, but to represent it as settled by 
pure economics is a fallacy. There are some more 
political articles; the last of them being a dialogue 
entitled “ Wanted: A Defeat” (at the next general 
election), by “ A New Radical.” Among the remain- 
ing contributions is a paper on Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones by Mr. Hueffer, notable for the way in which 
it sets forth the careful training the artist gave 
himself late in life. An interesting fact noted is 
that in early letters to friends he used to caricature 
his own work. 

Under “ Episodes of the Month,” the National 
Review discusses the naval programme. Mr. Goschen 
is accused of “ political vanity’ and “ petulance” in 
claiming all the credit for successive First Lords of 
the Admiralty against the “ agitators’’ to whom we 
really owe the programme. What the precise aim 
of the new expenditure is, the writer seems to doubt 
whether the Government themselves yet know. 
Mr. Arnold White contends that the strength 
of Russia is over-estimated, and that the most 
likely result of her engagement in a_ great 
war would be a_ humiliating and perhaps 
ridiculous collapse. This may be so, but we are 
afraid there is not much in the argument that 


her “general inebriety” will tell against Holy 
Russia. Were the Goths and Vandals particularly 
sober? Mr. Arthur Shadwell comes to the cheering 


conclusion that there will never be a “school” of 
journalism, but that men will continue to “drift” 
into it, led by inclination or fitness. Mr. Lionel 
Holland trenchantly criticises the Report on Old-Age 
Pensions. No committee that does not consist of 
men who already accept the principle can formulate 
a satisfactory scheme. In any case, the Cabinet 
ought to decide whether it means to carry out the 
project or not. Vague expressions of continued 
friendliness will count for nothing with the con- 
stituencies. From the “Recent Insurrections in 
Italy"’ the Marquis di Viti de Marco draws the 
moral that “ what Italy needs is more liberty.” 

In Cosmopolis Mr. W. Miller writes on “ The 
Regeneration of Greece.” The disasters of last 
year’s war, he sees reason for thinking, have not 
been without their lessons. The proofs that the 
system of administration was the real cause of the 
Greek collapse have especially contributed to a 
real effort after practical reform. In sum, the 
reform demanded is the separation of the various 
branches of the administration from the vicissitudes 
of party politics. It is interesting to learn that the 
war has benefited the trade of the capital and the 
Pirseus. By the way, when it is said that town life 
has been “dear to the average Greek in all ages,” 
it ought to be added that the ancient Athenians 
are recorded to have been particularly fond of 
country life. Mr. Henry Norman has some timely 
remarks on the projected American movement 
against Spain in Europe. This, he shows at length, 
would be no contravention of the Monroe doctrine— 
or its counterpart as applied to Europe—and “ the 
European Powers might flutter as they like.” M. de 
Pressensé finds that, as a consequence of the war, 
the discovery of the New World is entering upon an 
absolutely new phase of its development. The 
movement in America towards territorial expansion 
he regards as “almost irresistible,” yet clearly 
he would have liked to see it resisted. He does 
not, however, advise the Cabinet of Madrid to put 
any trust in the action of the European Powers, but 
confines himself to international amenities euch 


as references to Washington’s “crew of ragged 
brigands,” whom La Fayette was assisting in 1778, 
and who “scarcely differed from the bandits of 
Garcia and of Gomez.” 


Herr Vambeéry enforces his 








old contention that England’s power in Asia is 
really threatened by Russia, but that there is yet 
time for action if we do not delude ourselves with 
ideas of Russian friendliness. “Ignotus” finds the 
most significant result of the recent German elections 
in the defeat of the agrarian and extreme Conserva- 
tive parties. 

In the New Century there are one or two short 
but entertaining expressions of the independent 
Conservatism which is indignant at death duties 
and “State Socialism.” Mr. Compton Reade (“The 
United States in an American Mirror”) quotes some 
candid criticisms of their own country by Americans, 
and, taking these as sufficiently iniaging America, 
draws our attention, by way of contrast, to the 
“ education, culture, intelligence, art, science, letters, 
which permeate the whole of England.” Mr. Escott, 
in an article on “ The False Cant of our Social De- 
cadence,’ commits the anachronism of making 
Napoleon III. the author of the September (instead 
of December) massacres. Articles on Friedrich 
Nietzsche, and Meleager (of the Greek Anthology) 
may be just mentioned. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE English Illustrated Magazine contains nothing 
very remarkable. Mr. J. Holt Schooling shows that 
a woman's chance of life is greater than that of a 
man, and generously suggests that this fact used in 
conjunction with the theory of “the survival of the 
fittest’ might form one argument in favour of 
woman's superiority. Mary Moser, who with 
Angelica Kaufmann enjoyed the honour of being a 
Royal Academician, is the subject of a sketch by 
Mr. Fred Miller. Miss Gertrude Bacon gives an 
account of an interesting old manor-house at Buckle- 
bury, which was for some time the home of 
Bolingbroke before he fled to France. Fiction is 
contributed by Mrs. C. N. Williamson, Mr. Barry 
Pain, and others,—One of thechief features of the Pall 
Mall Magazine is the first part of a new serial story 
by Mr. S. R. Crockett. Mr. David Hannay, writing 
of the Spaniards, attributes their failure in the 
management of their colonies to their want of mutual 
trust and their inability to work together. “The 
loss of Cuba,’ Mr. Hannay says in conclusion, “ will 
be no evil for Spain, but a gain. . . When there is no 
colonial market to think of, the immense resources 
of the country itself will be better worked.” In 
“From a Cornish Window” Mr. Quiller Couch gives 
us Euclid’s first proposition in the form of a ballad. 
Mr. William Archer deals with recent American verse, 
and Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb with the lessons of 
the present war. Mr. Clark Russell continues “ The 
Ship: Her Story.” 

In Cassell’s Magazine Miss Mary Spencer Warren, 
giving an account of Dublin Castle, and of some of 
the State functions which take place there, says that 
more ceremony is observed in connection with the 
Viceroy and his office “ than is attached to any other 

State official in the British Empire.” Mr. Frederick 

Dolman, in “ Ministers in their Dens,” describes some 

Ministerial sanctums in the House of Commons and 

elsewhere. Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie contributes a 

charming short story, and Mr. E. W. Hornung 

continues his chronicles of crime, which are written 

from the point of view of an accomplice. His 

hero, the notorious A. J. Raffles, would have out- 

witted Sherlock Holmes himself. Amongst other 

contributors are Messrs. Harold Spender, W. L. 

Alden, Douglas Sladen, Tighe Hopkins, and Cutcliffe 

Hyne.—The Windsor Magazine has for its most 

interesting feature Lieut. Johansen’s account of life 

on board the Fram during the long Arctic night. 

Mr. James Milne tells of the origin of amber and the 

method of obtaining it. The “sundowner,” or 

Sydney tramp—one of the lowest types of colonial 

humanity, who was “born tired” and has “ never 

been able to throw off the feeling '’—is the subject 





of a sketch by Mr. Harry Furniss. Other articles, 
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seasonable just now, deal with camping out on the 
river and some holiday hiants. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling contributes a poem, and Mr. Guy Boothby 
part of his serial story “Pharos the Egyptian.” 
Short stories are contributed by Mr. Cottrel Hoe, 
Miss Ethel Turner, and other writers. 

In the Argosy Mr. P. W. Roose suggests that, 
with a view to compiling an anthology of dreams, 
some enterprising editor might send round a circular 
to living celebrities “tenderly demanding of them 
some specimen or two of their nocturnal visions.” 
Fiction has abundant representatives in this number, 
and Mr. Sydney Hodge's serial, ‘Colonel Fane's 
Secret,” is continued.—The Cornhill Magazine has a 
military character this month. The author of 
** Deeds that Won the Empire” describes the victory 
of Blenheim ; Mr. A. J. Butler, using as his authority 
some journals of a sergeant in the Imperial Guard, 
writes of the retreat from Moscow; and Canon 
Stavely gives an account of the part which Sir John 
Moore played in the Irish Rebellion of 98, An article 
in which an anonymous writer discusses her experi- 
ences of various cooks is entertaining. Dr. Todhunter 
contributes an interesting discourse upon the pleasure 
to be derived from reading adictionary. Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s serial, “ The Castle Inn,” and the “ Etch- 
ingham Letters” are continued.—One of the most 
interesting articles in Blackwood contains some 
hitherto unpublished letters written by Robert 
Southey to his friend John May. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in a good article on “ Murray of Broughton,” 
clears the unfortunate Jacobite of the charge of 
theft brought against him, and declares that he 
sinned “ from fear of death, not from love of lucre.” 
The article is interesting not merely on account 
of the character of Murray, but for the sketch 
which it gives of the state of the Scot¢h Jacobite 
party in “45. Another writer discusses the question 
as to whether Smollett portrayed or merely cari- 
catured English seamanhood. Mr. Neil Munro’s 
serial is concluded. 


GIRLS AT SCHOOL, AND AFTERWARDS. 

Progress tn» WomEN’s Epvcation tn THE BritisH# Emprre: Being the 

Report of the Education Section, Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897. 

Edited by the Countess of Warwick. London: Longmans, Green 
UNDOUBTEDLY the most interesting sections of this book are 
those which deal with the professional careers open to women. 
Gardening has its claims, especially in Ireland; so have dairy 
work and agriculture, as Mr. Horace Plunkett, M.P., and Lady 
Georgina Vernon explain in the papers contained in the 
volume; but the women who really succeed in skilled landscape- 
gardening are exceptional, and the posts open to them are 
necessarily very few. The general impression left on the mind 
is that such things are parerga—secondary labours, excellent to 
expand a limited income and fill vacant time, but hardly work 
that will secure the workers their lodging and their board. 
Their best chance seems to be to take up specialities—like the 
making of the finer and smaller cheeses, for which we depend 
chiefly on France, or the growing of special kinds of bulbs. A 
more hopeful field is business. Miss Cecil Gradwell, in one of 
the best papers in the book, pleads for the teaching of book- 
keeping and elementary finance, and tells sad stories, which 
most people can cap, of the terrible ignorance in these vital 
matters displayed by many unprotected women. Miss Janet 
Hogarth urges that the business education of women should be 
an all-round education, and points out that women should learn 
to secure their own health; and she concludes that, all things 
considered, girls who go into business are often not much worse 
off than their brothers. Miss Nancy Bailey, whose Indexes to 
Hansard renew our gratitude every time we have to use them, 
tells us that second-class indexing can be learnt in twelve 
months. There seems, indeed, a vast deal of journeyman work, 
so to speak, waiting to be done in the professions, if women 
will only learn to do it properly. Besides all this, the book 
contains much interesting matter on the subject of women as 
factory and sanitary inspectors (alas that the Home Office 
should have since thought proper to put them down a grade! ) 
and on the subject of women’s education in general, at home and 
in the colonies, in all its aspects—from the School Board and 
the Guild of Play to university extension, and from Canada to 
Australia and India. We must not attempt to give any instances, 
gratifying and encouraging as are the results. We need only 
commend the book to all parents, and to all who are interested 
in the future of the British Empire. 





EDUCATION AS ADAPTATION. 

THE MEANING OF EDUCATION, AND OTHER Essays AND ADDRESSES. By 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy and Education in 
Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan Co. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 

“ANAXIMANDER says that in the beginning mankind was 

generated from animals of another sort, because all other animals 

soon feed themselves, but mankind alone requires prolonged 
nursing ; wherefore, had men been in like ease at the first, they 
could not have been preserved.” In this obscure fragment of 
one of the least known of the early Greek philosophers Professor 

Fiske, a generation ago, detected an anticipation of the important 

truth that as we rise higher in the scale of organised beings, we 

find a prolongation of the period of infancy—that is, of adjustment 
to environment. In the first of the addresses before us, Professor 

Butler points out the bearing of this truth on education. 

Infancy in the narrower sense is physical adjustment to environ- 

ment; education is spiritual adjustment—so that half the life 

of a civilised man is now occupied in bringing him into adequate 
relation with the heritage of the race, literary, wsthetic, 
scientific, civil, religious. And it is with education as adjust- 
ment to environment—organic adjustment, we mean, and not 
mechanical—that the rest of the book may be said to deal. Mr. 
Butler, we notice, speaks forcibly on the neglect both of the 
wsthetic and the religious side of education—a neglect nowhere 
more conspicuous than among some of those who profess both 
culture and religion on our side of the Atlantic. How the 
deficiency is to be made up he does not tell us; hardly (we should 
say) at the schools we know, but rather by the Church and the 
home. On the need of civic education in a democracy he speaks 
very forcibly, and also on the danger, present in America and 
not so very remote on this side of the Atlantic, of degrading 
Universities into mere groups of technical schools. And he 
enters into strictly practical questions in his discussion of the 
well-known Report of the Committee of Ten on the organisation 
of secondary education in America, which may be recommended 
to our own reorganisers for their study. Much of what he says 
shows that higher education in America, in spite of all the 
psychologists, is still terribly in need of reform, and some of his 
counsel is happily not applicable in its entirety to English 
conditions. But the book contains much, chiefly in the way of 
suggestion, which English teachers will find well worthy of study. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

Mr. Hassaut, whose competence all Oxford history men and 

many others know to be beyond dispute, has put together in a 

stout volume a series of chronological tables, giving tlie principal 

dates and facts in European history between 476 and 1871. He 
divides his pages into four parallel columns, one of which deals, 
broadly speaking, with the Holy Roman Empire—that is, with 

Central Europe—another of which is devoted to Eastern, 

Southern, and Northern affairs, a third to England, and a 

fourth to France. Beginning with Romulus Angustulus, Zeno, 

Elle, and Chlodovech, Mr. Hassall arranges side by side the 

successors of these four early potentates, and tables their sons, 

their wars, their treaties and successors with considerable skill 
and clearness, till the long lines end respectively in Prince 

Bismarck, Marshal Prim, Mr. Gladstone, and M. Thiers. For 

the sake of the weaker brethren, we think Mr. Hassall might 

have reminded us in a footnote at starting that the awful name 
of Chlodovech conceals the Clovis of our early years. Of 
course, the chief difficulty in such a task is to know what to put 
in and what to leave out, and this difieulty Mr. Hassall’s experi- 
ence enables him to overcome with ease. The genealogies 
inserted in the text»are particularly useful—especially in the 
case of such embarrassing people as the Houses of Vasa, of 

Wittelsbach, and of Orleans. Among minor points, we could 

wish that Mr. Hassall had given us a little more detail about 

those exasperating West India Islands in the peace of 1783. 

We could wish that his summary of the history of the Parlement 

of Paris had enabled him to explain more fully the interesting 

development of that ancient body. But we all have our fads, 
and the compiler of summaries cannot satisfy them all. Mr. 

Hassall has oes a useful piece of work with care and judgment, 

and we have no doubt that many a bewildered student will learn 

to use his volume and to bless his name. 

Mr. Christy has, in his Preface, certainly made out a strong case 
in favour of his present compilation, not alone on the ground of 
* A Hanppook or Evropran History. By Arthur Hassall, London : 

Macmillan & Co. 

PROVERRS, Maxims AND PHRASES orf ALL AGEs. By Robert Christy. 
2 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tue Tempre, Lonpon. Parts I. and II. Twelve Original Etchings 
by Perey Thomas, R.I.E. With Descriptive Letterpress by the 
Master of the Temple (the Rev, Canon Ainger). Bristol: Frost & Reed. 

Maori Art. PartsI. and II. Edited by A. Hamilton, Registrar of the 
University of Otago. Published by the New Zcaland Institute, 
Wellington, N.Z. 

A Text-Boox or ENTOMOLOGY, INCLUDING THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
EMBRYOLOGY, AND METAMORPHOSIS OF INSECTS, FOR USE IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, AS WELL AS BY 
THE Workinc Entomorocist. By Alpheus 8. Packard, M.D., 
Ph.D., Professor of Zoology and Geology, Brown Uuiversity, et 
New York: The Macmillan Co, 
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what it includes, but further on the ground of what it excludes. 
It is unfortunately too true that some of the most valuable 
collections of proverbs hitherto published include very many 
which are tainted with impurity and coarseness. It is, however, 
needless to say that all vulgarities are rigidly excluded from the 
present work, which also ostracises all merely local or personal 
proverbs of a temporary character. Such exclusions have a 
further use in enlarging the compiler’s space for the admission 
of desirable and useful proverbs. On the other hand, the 
compiler is to be euggeutelaind on the positive side of his work, 
on what he has included, from so many various sources. He 
has, wiih an eye to usefulness, classified his proverbs according 
to subject-matter, and arranged them alphabetically. He has 
very successfully laid under contribution almost all available 
collections, and even from Punch, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and from other hitherto unutilised sources, he has gathered 
many gems of sparkling worldly wit and wisdom of a proverbial 
character. It is noticeable, too, that many of the proverbs here 
quoted are severe on women, and also on lawyers, although the 
compiler is himself a lawyer. In most cases Mr. Christy has 
recorded the source or author of the proverbs quoted, although 
in a few quotations he has omitted to supply such information, 
probably from the difficulty of ascertaining the source. In the 
range of a work so extensive as the present, it is needless to say 
that some sources must have been overlooked, and some errors 
committed. Mr. Christy, we venture to think, might have made 
his work still more useful and interesting had he consulted the 
“ Jacula Prudentum” of George Herbert, which is unfortunately 
very little known, although it abounds in many pithy maxims or 
proverbs as charming as they are witty, such as—“If the staff 
be crooked, the shadow cannot be straight”; “ He that burns 
most shines most.” Again, the maxim “A disadvantageous 
peace is better than the most just war” is primarily and sub- 
stantially Cicero's, rather than that of Erasmus, to whom it 
is here attributed, as may be seen in Cicero's letters to Atticus 
and elsewhere. It is none the less just to Mr. Christy and to 
the sterling merits of his most useful work to say that, taken 
on the whole, it is #4» most valuable and more free from 
ipfiecuracy than any of its rivals, while it possesses ampler ad- 
vantages and facilities of reference than any other work of a 
similar kind. 

Nowadays, whenour illustrated books consist solargely of cheap 
process blocks from cheap photographs, something more than a 
word of encouragement is due to the taste and enterprise displayed 
in such a work as “The Temple.” Of Mr. Thomas’s etchings it 
will be enough to say that they promise to form a charming 
record of architectural and natural beauties destined sooner or 
later to decay. The Temple, even of sixty years since, has 
largely disappeared, as Canon Ainger reminds us in his pleasant 
introduction. “ The demand for greater space and more luxurious 
accommodation has brought about the rebuilding of whole 
Courts. The ever-thickening smoke of London has cast a deeper 
veil over the houses, whether old or new, and the efforts of 
Nature, ever ‘busy with her hand in healing,’ to freshen and 
adorn the scene with grass and flower, are more rapidly than of 
old baffled by the utilitarian hand of man. But in the Temple 
Church and its Priest’s Lodging; in the old monastic collocation 
of cloister, refeetory, and church ; in the beautiful Elizabethan 
hall of the Middle Temple; in choice old gates and doorways, 
lingering in the remoter nooks—in all these there still live 
touching reminders of the days that are no more.” It is to 
preserve the ‘‘ semblance of these and other such witnesses of 
the past,” he coneludes, “that it has been thought well to 
invoke the sympathetic touch of art; and that I have willingly 
consented to furnish these few prefatory words, slight and 
imperfect as they are, about scenes with which are bound up the 
happiest moments of my own working life.” 

It is highly honourable to the Governors of the New Zealand 
Institute that they have conceived the idea of publishing in 
quarto form a sumptuous series of reproductions of photographs 
and paintings of the most noteworthy monuments of Maori skill 
and art. And the Institute has been fortunate in finding for its 
venture an editor who evidently thinks that his task is worthy 
of the utmost care and research. Thus Mr. Hamilton cannot 
give illustrations of Maori canoes without presenting the reader 
with a most valuable list of “canoe words.” As for the illus- 
trations themselves, it goes without saying that they are essential 
to the historian of wood-carving and of decorative art. The red- 
and-black reproductions of Maori “rafter patterns ” are also of 
importance to anyone who desires to study the psychology of art 
—to consider why human beings as different as Hindoos and 
Maoris are should feel the need of producing similar combina- 
tions of lines and colours. 

Dr. Packard’s “ Entomology” is as comprehensive a work as 
the title indicates. The study, he remarks, is often taken up as 
an amusement, and without previous knowledge of the structure 
of animals. Entomologists may be mere collectors and satisfied 
simply to know the name of their captures. It is hoped that with 
this book in their hands, they may be led to desire further informa- 
tion regarding what has been done on the structure and mode of 
growth of the common insects. The aim has been to afford a 
broad foundation for future more special work. The three parts 
into which the book is divided deal respectively with the 





Morphology and Physiology, the Embryology, and the Metamor- 
phosis of Insects. A few pages of discussion on the causes of 
* metamorphism ” lead to-tae conclusion that the facts, instead 
of being a difficulty in the way of acceptance of the theory of 
descent, seem to afford solid foundation for it. The book is well 
illustrated, and at every stage goes carefully into minute 
structure. 
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